





Dad to Bud 
Dear Bud: 


It is a mighty healthy thing for you to 
get a certain amount of world-knowledge 
along with the book knowledge you are 
gaining at college. It helps to keep your 
perspective normal. That is my main rea- 
son for subscribing to The Independent for 
you. 

You are apt to get things too pat at 
college. In studying the errors of the great 
past that you are reviewing, you may 
easily fall into the false notion that by 
avoiding the mistakes of the past, it is an 
easy matter for the human race to keep 
in the straight and narrow path, but if 
you include the reading of the weekly In- 
dependent in your curriculum, it will dis- 
abuse you of any such false notions. 

Conditions change with each decade and 
the important service that I want The 
Indepéndent to render you is to acquaint 
you with the conditions to which you are 
going to fall heir. A well rounded educa- 
tion, to my mind, is one that studies the 
past in relation to the present or vice 
versa. 

To be up on things, these days, a man 
must be up to the minute. The Independent 
has been my storehouse of knowledge, and 
I am bequeathing it to you as a richer 
heritage than any I may some day leave 
you. 

All signs point to your being a business 
man, and to be a successful one these 
days. demands a second sight into human 
nature rather than financial astuteness. 
Business, which was formerly the science 
of handling money, is the new art of man- 
aging men. 

The most pathetic sight in the world, as 
you will note some day, is a man who sud- 
denly finds that the world has moved. on 
and passed him. Such publications as The 
Independent render us a vital service in 
eoaching us in living our present lives. 
Study other worlds and ages, but know 
this one. Debate on the questions of the 
day, but feel the issues by seeing and 
—s them as a part of your every day 
ife. 

Putting you on to every source of in- 
formation will probably make it difficult 
for me to maintain my position as the 
family oracle the next time you come home 
to fill up on mother’s goodies, but youth 
will be served! 

Affectionately, 
Dap. 


Opening Nights 

Lady Billy, with Mitzi, is a tuneful, 
rather pleasantly fanciful musical “enter- 
tainment”—nothing so crude as a “show.” 
(Liberty Theater.) 

Cornered, by Dodson Mitchell. Conven- 
tional detective comedy in which Madge 
Kennedy stars in two roles. Well-played 
and amusing. (Astor Theater.) 

Eddy Brown played with strength, fine 
interpretation, and great beauty of tone in 
his recent violin recital at Carnegie Hall. 
The Bach “Ciaccona” was the best num- 
ber of the program, which was somewhat 
marred by “trick stuff,” valuable only as a 
display of Mr. Brown’s technic. (Carnegie 
Hall.) 
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Remarkable Remarks 


JaMEs J. MoNTAGUE—AIl Mr. Harding 
has to do for the next four years is to 
satisfy everybody. 


Senator Harpinc—You always ought 
to think of the Senate as saving to you 
your American liberty. 


NicHoLtas Murray ButTLter—An addi- 
tional capital of $30,000,000 is required 
for Columbia University. 

C. L. Epson—lI learn more by letting 
the other fellow tell all he knows than 
I learn by telling him all I know. 


Mrs. Mary Burt, Mayor or YONCALLA, 
OrEGON—At the worst we can’t do much 
worse than the men have done. 


HFLten Lovis—E JoHNsSON—Women of 
today look like a cathedral turned upside 
down and walking on its spires. 


Ep. Howre—After a woman has looked 
at a man three or four times she notices 
something that should be changed. 


Rev. Witt1AM T, MANNING—We must 
bring God near to the people in their 
pleasures and joys as well as in their sor- 
rows. 


Sm F. ANDREWES—As a race we are 
now quite incapable of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, Magdalen Tower, or of Henry VII's 
chapel. 


J. L. Montracue—Mr. Harding is the 
only statesman we know who will not have 
to hunt a house in Washington next 
Spring. ; 

CaLtviIn CooLmpcGE—I doubt if any par- 
ticular mandate was given at the last 


election on the question of the League of 
Nations. 


DEAN WELLDON—Perhaps the chureh 
would be in a better position to preach 
duty to labor today had it preached duty 
to capital fifty years ago. 


GrorcE BaNcrorr DuREN—There are 
probably more women drivers who are 
familiar with the mechanism of their auto- 
mobiles than there are men. 


X-PREMIER ASQuITH—We are doing 
things in Ireland which would take a 
fitting place in the blackest annals of the 
lowest despotism of the European world. 

G. K. CHESTERTON—To this day in Eng- 
land it is regarded as a rabid and insane 
form of’ religious persecution to suggest 
that a Jew very probably comes of a Jew- 
ish family. 

Riccarpo Martin—We are regarded 
abroad as a nation of chorus men with lace 
on our sleeves, musk on our clothes, but 
not a semblance of brain or manhood in 
our makeup. 


Cuauncey M. Derpew—I have met in 
my eighty-six years of life many people 
who have made great successes and others 
great failures. The successful men, all of 
them, were those who had faith in the 
United States and her future. 

J. Dennis BrapLEy—I detest the mal- 
mentality of old men so much that I have 
determined that in ten years time from. 
now, when I shall be fifty, I shall play 
no part in public life, offer no advice to 
any one and write nothing except in the 
very lightest humor. 
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Are you familiar with the story of the opera 
of Rigoletto? Of Faust? Of Fagliacci? 


Do you know the national airs of Denmark 
and China? 


j 


STATIN) ER Do you know which Kipling ballads have 
ee scccanemasines emma been set to music? 


Did you know that Chopin was pronounced 
a genius at eight years ef age? 


Information on all these subjects is to be found 


within the 510 pages of the Victor Record catalog. It 
presents in alphabetical order, cross indexed, the thou- 
sands of Victor Records which comprise the greatest 
: library of music in all the world. But besides that it 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” abounds with interesting musical knowledge which 
AES. U8 PAT OFF adds greatly to your enjoyment of all music. It is a 
3 _ This trademark and the trademarked word 
Victrola’’ identify all our products. 


a fe book every music-lover will want, and there is a copy 
the lid' Look on the label! 


for you at your Victor dealer’s. Or write to us and we 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CoO. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N.J. 
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Labor Turns the Tables 


One Union’s Success in the Revolutionary Experiment 


of Putting Capital to Work for Labor 
By Richard Boeckel 





be outlawed in the United 
States as a method of settling 
industrial disputes—outlawed 
by judicial decision, if not by 
legislation. 

“Less work and more pay” 
is an anachronism—that soon 
will be outlawed by public 
opinion. 

When the time comes and 
these adverse judgments on tra- 
ditional trade union practice 
and policy are rendered, labor 
itself may be found ready to 
concur in the decision. 

The workers are beginning 
to see that their welfare is 
bound up with the general 
welfare in reality, and not 
merely in propaganda. With 
each general stoppage of pro- 
duction by strikes, prices have 
gone up and each general ad- 
vance in wages has set the 


HE strike is-an anachron- 
° ism. Soon the strike will 





machine shop announcing the 

- adherence of the employers to 
the open-shop plan and hinting 
reductions in wages. Beside 
them were tacked up labor’s 
demands for the union shop 
and a permanent wage scale of 
one dollar an hour. Six hundred 
and twenty-seven machinists 
walked out, to stay out until 
their demands should be 
granted. 

The employers called it a 
strike; the employees a lockout. 
Whatever it was called, it looked 
like a finish fight. The employ- 
ers had the support and en- 
couragement of outside organ- 
izations interested in the open- 
shop campaign. The employees 
had back of them the Interna- 
tional Association of Machin- 
ists, with its $2,000,000 of re- 
sources from which each man 
would receive $8 a week in 
strike benefits as long as he 








worker back farther than be- The new headquarters of the International Association 
fore. of Machinists stands on a conspicuous corner in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The first of the seven stories is occupied 
; ; ‘ ‘ by the Mt. Vernon Savings Bank; the other six floors 
is to travel in a revolving squir- are given over entirely to the number and variety of 
rel cage. This realization of the offices that the different departments of the organization 
require 


To go along in the old way 


futility of continued pursuit of 
old methods comes at a time when labor’s organizations 
are strong and when the ultimate ambitions of the workers 
are more sweeping than ever before. The objects the strike 
was developed to secure are ceasing to be the objects of 
labor. Its new ambition is to “control” industry. 

Shall it be “direct action” to take control? Or shall the 
unions cast aside the old and take up new weapons that 
lie ready to their hand? Weapons that will cut a straighter, 
surer path to control—and the use of which, at the same 
time, is legal, orderly, American. Weapons that depend 
for their effectiveness on work, not idleness. In short, the 
weapons that have always been used against them. 

A few leaders of labor see in experiments under way at 
Norfolk and Washington—not theoretical but practical ex- 
periments—the light that may become the guide to a new 
industrial order. 

On July 22, 1920, notices were posted in each Norfolk 


stayed out. Each man had, in 
addition, considerable war-sav- 
ings to draw on. 

To the officials of the Inter- 
national Association at Wash- 
ington the Norfolk outbreak 
was clearly the first manifestation of an open-shop move- 
ment soon to become nation wide. Their whole desire was 
to scotch it in the beginning whatever the scotching might 
cost. They were determined that so far as its machine 
shops were concerned, Norfolk should remain a union 
shop town. 

The union was well prepared for the elash, yet its officials 
felt at a disadvantage. The field, the time, the weapons 
had been chosen by their enemies. Twelve weeks, they cal- 
culated, was the shortest time in which they could hope to 
win. A twelve week strike, with 627 men out, would eost 
the union $60,192 in strike benefits. The loss in wages to 
the worker would be many times that amount. Was there 
no other way? 

The strike had been in progress only a few days when 
the Association learned that against the plant of the 
Crescent Machine Works, which seemed to be the leader in 
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the open-shop movement, there was a mortgage outstand- 
ing that had not been paid off and was some weeks over- 
due. The mortgage was held by the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of Norfolk. The bank was reluctant to foreclose. 
The plant was valued at $113,000 and the mortgage was 
for only $45,000, but the bank officials were doubtful 
whether this amount could be realized at a forced sale, 
with a strike in progress. 

The machinists acted quickly. They had reason to be- 
lieve that the Bankers Trust Company stood in need of 
ready cash, and to get it might be willing to sell the 
Crescent mortgage. Representatives were sent to Norfolk, 
carrying forty-one thousand dollar bills. They negotiated 
with the bankers—and brought back the mortgage. 

A new conference was held with the officials of the 
Crescent Machine Works. They had come this time to talk 
business, the union men said. Again the union agreement 
was presented for signature. 

“This strike is costing you more in lost business and 
overhead than it is costing us. You can’t beat us. We’ll 
see you bankrupt before you do. You might as well sign 
now. You'll have to in the end.” 

“We would if we could.” The employers were very frank. 
“But there are facts in this situation that you don’t under- 
stand. You might as well know that there is an overdue 
mortgage against our plant that we can’t pay. If we sign 
up with you, there are certain interests that will take over 
that mortgage and close us up 

“If you don’t sign,” the union men broke in, “we’ll close 
you up.” 

At first the Crescent officials did not understand, but 
when they had seen the mortgage—“Give us the agreement. 
Where do we sign?” 

The power was switched on again at the Crescent shops 
the next day. Three hundred men were back at their regu- 
lar jobs. Men from other shops were given overtime work 
catching up on back orders. The backbone of the open-shop 
drive was broken. Some employers continued to hold out, 
but the majority hastened to follow the Crescent’s example. 

The union congratulated itself on its strategy, but it 
soon discovered that the game was not played out by any 
means. The Crescent and the other shops that had resumed 
operations under union agreements were finding unex- 
pected difficulties in getting sufficient credit from their 
accustomed sources. It was Trenton over again. There the 
employers had agreed to grant an increase to their men. 
But when the time for signing the union agreement came 
they all had changed their minds. Forced into explana- 
tions they admitted having received warnings from “higher 
up” that the credit of every shop that signed would be 
immediately cut off. The only difference in Norfolk was 
that the employers there had received no advance warning. 

Now they were notified by the banks 
that their balances on deposit were not 
large enough to justify granting the 
credit they needed. It occurred to the 
employers, in this predicament, to do 
something that probably had never 
been done by any group of employers 
before—to ask a labor union for as- 
sistance. 

“You got us into this,” they told the 
machinists in effect. “Will you get us 
out? We are satisfied with the union 
scale and the union shop, but we must 
have credit. Unless you help us to get 
it, we must either go out of business 
or go back to the open shop. What do 
you say?” 

The upshot of the negotiation was 
that the union agreed to deposit in poms in Detroit News 
Norfolk banks to the credit of the 
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union shops sums sufficient to bring their balances up to 
the amounts the bankers had said were necessary to justify 
the continued extension of credit. At the same time word 
was conveyed that the machinists’ association would be 
glad to take over this profitable credit business, if the 
bankers felt they could not continue to handle it. There 
has been no difficulty since. 

This is as far as the Norfolk experiment has gone. It 
will go farther, but it is not too early to attempt a sum- 
ming up of the results of its first phase. The machinists 
find they have an absolutely guaranteed settlement with 
the shops they have assisted in getting credit—a much 
more satisfactory sort of settlement than would have re- 
sulted from a_ successful $60,000 strike. The open-shop 
campaign suffered a severe defeat in the first encounter 
with them. More than that: the machinists have complete 
control of the largest Norfolk machine shop, given thru 
a mortgage they can foreclose at any time. Alk this they 
secured thru the investment of $40,000 for the mortgage, 
plus $22,000 kept on deposit in local banks—$62,000 in- 
vested, not expended. The settlement cost them nothing! 

The complete success of their first exploit with weapons 
used heretofore solely by their opponents set the machin- 
ists thinking. Obviously they were on the right track. 
Their experience had given them a new conception of the 
employer and an understanding of some of his difficulties. 
Their real opponents had not been the employers, but the 
interests, probably centering far away from Norfolk, but 
able to say whether Norfolk employers should or should 
not be given the credit they could not get along without. 

Study of the complex subject of credit showed the ma- 
chinists that the capital that gave their opponents power 
to dictate to employers did not actually belong to those 
who controlled it. It was, for the most part, money de- 
posited in the banks—deposited by all kinds of people, the 
workers among them. Thru the banks the workers’ money 
was being made to work against their interests. 

This was a very interesting discovery. Particularly since 
the International Association of Machinists itself con- 
trolled a bank! The bank had been established to make 
the machinists’ money work for them—but in a different 
way. New possibilities began to unfold themselves to the 
machinists’ officials. 

They are very practical men, these generals of the ma- 
chinists. When they concluded that the rents charged for 
their Washington offices were too high, they decided to put 
up a building that would be the union’s own. Renting 
seemed to be a profitable business. They would invest 
$500,000 in a building, and besides getting their own offices 
rent free, would make the investment pay interest by 
charging the prevailing rates for the excess space. 

Their first plan was to turn the ground floor over to 
shops, but when someone expressed the 
opinion that their corner would be an 
excellent location for a bank the archi- 
tect was directed to revise his plans. 
A bank would add tone to the building 
—and besides would pay a _ higher 
rental than half a dozen shops. A large 
Washington bank was asked to estab- 
lish a branch in their building, but it 
pointed out that it was forbidden to 
do so by the national banking laws. It 
was then that the machinists thought, 
for the first time, of establishing a 
bank of their own. 

The bank would become the depos- 
itory for the union’s ample funds. 
These funds, instead of earning the 
usual 3 or 4 per cent, might be made 
by their own bank to earn the 22 per 
cent that was [Continued on page 28 
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Our Seventeen New Senators 


And Where They Stand on the Important Issues of the Hour 


By Susan Brown Bristol 
Author of “Sizing Up Senators” and “By Their Laws We May Know Them” 


take place in American political life. Not only does 

Woodrow Wilson leave the White House and Warren 
Gamaliel Harding enter it, but with the new President’s 
entrance there follows an emphasis upon Congress not 
there today. On every possible occasion, during and since 
the campaign, Senator Harding has made it plain that 
after Margh 4 Congress shall have no cause to complain 
of the curtailment of its powers. 

With such vast power as has been promised Congress, 
it becomes increasingly important that character and ability 
of the first order be found upon the floors of both Houses. 

The history made by some members of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress is still fresh in our minds. Because of this history 
we are doubly interested in the personnel of the Sixty- 
seventh. 

This survey is concerned, in detail, only with the new 
members of the Upper. House. 

On November 2 thirty-four United States Senators 
were elected—twenty-five Republicans and nine Democrats. 

Of the eleven Democratic Senators who were renomi- 
nated four were reélected—Underwood of Alabama, Fletcher 
of Florida, Overman of North Carolina, and Ellison D. 
Smith of South Carolina. 

All of the twelve Republican Senators renominated were 
returned—Brandegee of Connecticut, Watson of Indiana, 
Cummins of Iowa, Curtis of Kansas, Spencer of Missouri, 
Moses of New Hampshire, Wadsworth of New York, Pen- 
rose of Pennsylvania, Smoot of Utah, Dillingham of Ver- 
mont, Jones of Washington, and Lenroot of Wisconsin. 

Senator Carter Glass, Democrat, of Virginia, who last 
February was appointed to succeed the late Senator Mar- 
tin, on November second was regularly elected Senator 
from Virginia, taking the oath of office upon the opening 
of Congress, December 6. He has been a member of 
the Virginia Senate, and was in Congress from 1902 to 
1918, when he resigned his seat to accept the appointment 
of Secretary of the Treasury. From this position he. re- 
signed last February to.qualify as Senator from Virginia. 


(): the fourth of next March a decided change will 


Of the seventeen new Senators, thirteen are 
Heflin Republican, four Democrat. Congressman J. 
pe Thomas Heflin, Democrat, of Alabama, succeeds 
the late Senator Bankhead. With Senator Glass, 
he took the oath of office on December 6. Mr. Heflin 
enters the Senate from the House. In 1893 he was admitted 
to the bar. He has been Mayor of Lafayette, Alabama, a 
member of the Alabama Legislature, Secretary of State in 
Alabama, and for sixteen years a Representative in Con- 
gress. During his term in Congress he has worked for the 
enactment of constructive measures regarding agriculture, 
particularly for legislation favorable to the cotton industry. 
He voted against the Federal woman suffrage amendment. 
In explanation of his position on this issue there appears 
in the Congressional Record the following statement (from 
a recapitulation of Mr. Heflin’s record in Congress—evi- 
dently prepared for his constituents—bearing the heading, 
“Representative Heflin’s Sixteen Years of Faithful Service 
to the People—‘By Their Fruits Ye Shall Know Them’— 
... March 19, 1920”): 
Voted against Federal woman suffrage amendment, but wrote 
to the advocates of that measure in the state that, while I was 


not willing to turn over to the Federal Government the matter 
of saying who shall or shall not vote in Alabama, if a majority 


of the white women of the state wanted the ballot, I was willing 
to let them have it, and that I would join in requesting Governor 
Kilby to ask the Legislature to submit to the people of the state - 
an amendment to the state constitution granting suffrage to the 
white women of Alabama. 

Recapitulating further, Congressman Heflin states: 


I have opposed in every way measures that seek to foist upon 
America any plan or system that smacks of military despotism. 
; Have opposed universal military training, saying that I 
would oppose it on account of the negro problem in the South, 
if there were no other reasons for doing so. 

Mr. Heflin voted for a prohibition amendment to the 
Constitution of Alabama. He did not favor national pro- 
hibition legislation, believing that the issue of prohibition 
was one for State action. Concerning this matter he said 
December 17, 1917, on the floor of the House: 

If the state were powerless to carry out its own will and to 
do with the whisky traffic what the people of the state had de- 
clared they desired to do, then—having discovered that it was 
unable within itself to execute its own will—then, I say, and 
then only, would we be justified in calling upon the Federal 
Government to interfere in the domestic affairs of a state. 

Mr. Heflin did, however, on July 22, 1919, vote for 
prohibition enforcement. He has supported the war poli- 
cies of President Wilson, and has been an advocate of the 
League of Nations. 


In Arizona, Senator-elect Ralph H. Cameron, 
sar ba Republican, replaces Senator Marcus A. Smith, 


Democrat. Mr. Cameron has been interested in 
various copper and silver mines in Arizona, and 
located and built the “Bright Angel Trail” into the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado in Arizona. He was Delegate from 
Arizona to Congress from 1909 to 1912, and was instru- 
mental in obtaining statehood for Arizona. 


Arizona 


Congressman Thaddeus H. Caraway from Ar- 
Caraway kansas succeeds Senator William F. Kirby, the 
p.m present incumbent, who was defeated in the 
primaries. Both are Democrats. Mr. Caraway is 
a graduate of Dickson College, Tennessee, and was ad- 
mitted to the Tennessee bar in 1900. For two terms he was 
prosecuting attorney of the Second Judicial Circuit of 
Arkansas. He has been a member of the House since 1913. 
In a recapitulation made by him of his legislative activi- 
ties, printed in the Congressional Record under date of 
May 20, 1920, he states that he comes of a race of farmers 
and represents an agricultural district, and that he has 
supported every effort that has been made during his term 
in Congress “to prevent gambling in futures, both in corn 
and cotton exchanges.” He supported the national prohibi- 
tion amendment, for while “not a fanatic on this subject,” 
he believes that “a nation sober is better than a nation 
drunk.” He voted for the Federal amendment granting 
suffrage to women, and since its adoption, at the request 
of advocates of the amendment, he has aided several states 
to secure its ratification. The Child Labor Act and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act are also measures which had 
his support. 
Concerning the matter of military training he states his 
position as follows: 
I oppose universal military training, call it compulsory or 


volunteer. I do not want to see America chained hand and foot 
to the chariot of militarism. 


It is a relief when one finds a member of either House 
unwilling to shoulder responsibility for the appropriations 
hitherto made by Congress for military purposes—sums so 
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vast as to be utterly incomprehensible. On the floor of the 
House March 23, 1920, Mr. Caraway said: 

For what purpose do we undertake, when all the peoples of 
the earth have laid down the sword, to make this the greatest 
military power the world ever saw? Against whom are we arm- 
ing? What is the purpose of this great military program created 
in the bill which has just passed the House? In this measure is 
a building program for a great navy, and the ships will rot at 
the wharves unless you put into it a compulsory service plan, 
because men are not going to volunteer. It is a useless 
expenditure of money in order to keep certain interests in this 
country placated and furnish them opportunity to make profit. 


Samuel M. Shortridge of California, the man 
invariably called upon in his State when a 
“silver-tongued orator” is needed’ to plead for 
Republican votes, is a San Francisco lawyer, 
who for nearly forty years has been an active Republican, 
a “regular” of regulars. He succeeds Senator James D. 
Phelan, Democrat. By one of the best informed men (polit- 
ically and otherwise) in California, Mr. Shortridge is sum- 
marized as “always reactionary,” and as “one of those who 
opposed the progressive program of Hiram Johnson during 
his term as Governor of California.” 

Another prominent Californian, an authority on public 
affairs, refers to the new Senator as “‘a wet,’ and anti- 
Japanese with entire recklessness.” 

A San Francisco paper which supported Mr. Shortridge 
says: 


Shortridge 
0 
California 


Shortridge as Senator can be relied on to work harmoniously 
with Harding as President, not, necessarily, because his mind 
will run with that of Harding, but because both their minds run 
with the formally proclaimed policies of the Republican party. 

Another well-known California paper is authority for 
the following statement concerning Mr. Shortridge: 

His victory in this year’s primaries is the first reactionary 
victory won in California since before the famous Johnson cru- 
sade of 1910. If elected, he will be California’s first contribution 
to the “Old Guard” since the progressive movement began. 

Mr. Shortridge ran far behind Senator Harding. Polit- 
ical experts attribute this in large part to the fact that 
at the polls many Californians did not forget the réle which 
Mr. Shortridge played during the notorious graft prosecu- 
tion in San Francisco, when he not only served as attorney 
for the city’s former political dictator, “Abe” Ruef, but, 
upon Mr. Ruef’s plea of “Guilty,” “withdrew from the case, 
on the ground that he could not agree with Mr. Ruef as 
to the manner in which the case should be conducted.” 

During the campaign Mr. Shortridge defined his attitude 
regarding the League of Nations as follows: 

Concerning my stand on the League of Nations I can only say, 
as I have said repeatedly, I want Uncle Sam to sleep in the 
White House and not in Buckingham Palace. I do not want to 
see my country chained to the chariot wheels of European or 
Asiatic empires. I have always been against the League of 
Nations. 

Mr. Shortridge was apparently supported in his cam- 
paign by Senator Johnson, who, if we read history aright, 
is not making a gift of his support to a man likely to 
wobble to any great extent on the matter of the League 
of Nations. Shortly before election, however, certain San 
Francisco newspapers showed no small degree of excite- 
ment over what they considered evidence of Mr. Short- 
ridge having left the “irreconcilable fold” to join the illus- 
trious “Thirty-one;” but upon this point Mr. Shortridge 
was himself a bit vague. 

In Mr. Shortridge’s own words, he is “a thora pro- 
tective tariff man,” who feels that for “the suicidal Under- 
wood free trade law” should be substituted “a strong Re- 
publican protective tariff law.” 

As to his attitude regarding the right of women to par- 
ticipate in affairs of State, he leaves no doubt: 

I rejoice in the adoption of the woman suffrage amendment. 

. I took a stand for equal suffrage upon the occasion of 
the first visit to California of Miss Susan B. Anthony; dared 


the ridicule of the men and women of that period when I intro- 
duced Miss Anthony to her San Francisco audience and indorsed 
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her work. From that time I have been a staunch supporter of 
woman suffrage. .. I am in favor of having a woman 
Assistant Secretary of "Labor, who will have charge of all 
activities in connection with the Department of Labor relating 
to child welfare and the welfare of women workers, and I favor 
a women’s section of the Bureau of Naturalization to have 
charge of the work of Americanizing women immigrants. 


Nor is Mr. Shortridge lacking in equally clearly defined 
views concerning the matter of Japanese immigration: 


I am and have been for twenty-five years advocating Japanese 
exclusion. . . . I am opposed to the coming of the Japanese. 
We do not covet their lands and they must not possess ours. 
Let their bona fide travelers and students come, if they desire, 
and return to their own land to enlighten their own countrymen ; 
but let them not make their permanent home among us. . . 

I stand for shutting off this immigration from California or 
any other state of the Union. Senator Warren G. Harding has 
declared himself on this issue, and, if elected, I propose to work 
unceasingly with him to close the doors of the Pacific to the 
coming of these undesirables. 


The California Senator-elect and the President-designate 
seem to be in accord upon matters other than the Japanese 
question. In the last paragraph of a statement outlining 
his platform Mr. Shortridge says: 

Again, I say, I stand firmly upon the Republican platform, 
and, if elected, shall be guided by the doctrines of Washington, 


Monroe, McKinley, Roosevelt and that great American—Abra- 
ham Lincoln—all of whom preached “America first.” 


Samuel D. Nicholson, Republican, of Colorado, 
succeeds Senator Charles S. Thomas, Democrat. 
According to State Senator Lawrence C. Phipps 
of Colorado (Republican), Mr. Nicholson “is a 
typical self-made business man,” who knows the problems 
of Colorado, . .. including new legislation;” while The 
Rocky Mountain News of Denver, in an editorial on the 
necessity of resuscitation of American mining, urged the 
election of Mr. Nicholson because he is “the outstanding 
factor in Colorado mining for a quarter of a. century.” 

Another pre-election issue of the same paper contains 
the following: 


One of the chief claims to public favor of Mr. Nicholson 
is that he is a business man interested in public affairs, the 
carver of his own fortune, a practical kind of man who can not 
be fooled by lawyer or layman. For thirty years he has taken 
keen interest in politics while attending to business. He was 
Mayor of Leadville when that city was making Denver wealthy. 
In all movements having to do with the betterment of the State 
he has been in the lead. 


Speaking for himself, at the close of the campaign, con- 
cerning the League of Nations, Mr. Nicholson said: 


I would not vote for a League of Nations that would in any 
way tend to erect a supergovernment over our own. I would not 
vote for a League of Nations that would delegate the right to 
call American boys to the field of battle. That right should always 
remain the right of the American Congress. 


Mr. Nicholson voted for woman suffrage in 1894. Con- 
cerning this issue he is on record as having said: 


Women feel that they ought to have a larger share in the 
affairs of government. I agree with them. If they are good enough 
and wise enough to be our mothers, our sisters and our wives, 
and to be the mothers of our children, they are good enough and 
wise enough to have an equal hand with us in the politics and 
administration of the Government under which we and they live. 


In one of his campaign pronouncements regarding pro- 
hibition, Mr. Nicholson said: 


The Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act are part of 
the Constitution and statutory law of the land, and I insist that 
they, with all state prohibition laws, be not weakened, but be 
respected, obeyed and strictly enforced. 


Nicholson 
ry 
Colorado 


Thomas E. Watson, Democrat, of Georgia, suc- 


Watson ceeds the present Democratic incumbent, Senator 
Geena Hoke Smith. The Senator-elect was admitted to 


the bar in 1875, has practised law in Thomson, 
Georgia, has been a member of the Georgia House of Rep- 
resentatives, and also a member (Populist) of Congress 
(1891-3). While in Congress he was instrumental in secur- 
ing the first appropriation ever passed for free delivery 
In 1896 he was 


of mails. [Continued on page 24 
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Where the People Really Rule 


A Message from the British Nation to the American People 
By the Rt. Hon. C. A. McCurdy, K.C., M.P. 


Food Controller of Great Britain 


which has vexed me since my schooldays as to which 

of the two constitutions, that of the United States of 
Amerjca or that of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, can be fairly described as the more demo- 
cratic. 

The recent Presidential election awakened in the minds 
of all Englishmen the feelings of admiration and surprise 
which every Presidential election in the United States 
creates in this country. There is something continentally 
democratic about the procedure by which the citizens of 
the great Republic make choice of their chief magistrate. 
The preliminary proceedings by which the respective 
parties proceed to the selection of their candidates is 
unquestionably of a democratic character. Neither His 
Majesty the King, nor the Prime Minister, nor if the truth 
be told, can any private Member of Parliament in the 
United Kingdom claim that his position in a democratic 
constitution is based upon a foundation so free from the 
reproach of autocracy as the President of the American 
Republic. 

The Government of Great Britain is not elected at all; 
neither is the Prime Minister; and, altho the private 
Member is unquestionably elected by 


I never expect in my lifetime to settle the question 


not in the individual, but in the office. The King is no per- 
sonal autocrat, but the impersonal repository of powers 
which can only be exercised by the State of which the 
King forms part. The King is the hereditary president, 
not of the United Kingdom alone, but. of the British 
Empire. 

The slow and haphazard growth of the British Consti- 
tution through the centuries has, after periods of strife 
and confusion now happily long past, left the British 
monarchy in a position so truly representative in its func- 
tions, so symbolic in its character, that the personal fealty 
and loyalty of the subject to his sovereign has become it- 
self transformed into a symbol of the affection which every 
citizen bears to the authority and majesty of the empire 
as a whole. It is quite illogical; it is a development of 
sovereignty of which the ancient world never dreamed; 
but there it is. 

The office of Prime Minister of Great Britain has grown 
in like manner out of no definite practice either of King 
or Peuple expressed in any statutes or laws. It is impossible 
to claim for the Prime Minister of Great Britain that the 
method of his selection is democratic in the grand manner 
of the Presidential election in America. No democratic 
suffrage, no appeal to any constituency 





the suffrages of the people of what- 
ever constituency he represents, no 
one can suggest that his election as a 
candidate was necessarily effected by 
such open diplomacy and liberal meth- 
ods as those which inaugurate the 
candidature of an American President. 

But the test of democracy is not con- 
fined to the method by which the rulers 
of the country are selected, and we 
have an impression in this country 
that the American President possesses 
powers greater and less subject to pop- 
ular control than those enjoyed by an 
English King or Premier. I am not 
expressing this as my own opinion, for 
I do not know enough of the real 
workings of the constitution of the 
United States to feel competent to form 
a judgment upon the matter, but as 
regards the constitution of the old 
country I am prepared to maintain 
against all comers that whatever its 
faults may be, and I have no doubt 
there are many, it cannot fairly be 
urged that we are not in essence as 
democratic a country as any republic. 

The King of England in his private 
life is a citizen enjoying the same 
rights and entitled to the same privacy 
as other citizens, and for that reason, 
if for no other, I will say nothing 








or electoral college gives to the first 
citizen of Great Britain the tremendous 
powers which the Prime Minister 
wields. When it has become manifest 
by reason of the votes recorded at a 
General Election, or in consequence of 
some manifestation of opinion on the 
part of the elected House of Commons, 
that the Prime Minister in being no 
longer enjoys public confidence and 
support for the policy for which he 
stands, it becomes the duty of the 
King to seek out his successor. In the 
choice which he makes he is guided by 
one consideration, and one considera- 
tion alone—is the successor to that 
supreme office the man who will be 
able to enlist in his service such a 
Cabinet as will command that effective 
- support of the elected House of Com- 
mons without which no Government 
could exercize its powers? The govern- 
ing qualification of the Prime Minister 
must be the approval of the people. 
If the people are not asked to nominate 
the Premier no one can suggest that 
their wishes and even their prejudices 
are not considered, that their will is 
the ultimate criterion by which the 
choice is made. 
The Prime Minister selects his Min- 
isters. The Government, and not the 








about the King in his private capacity 


except to say that he unquestionably ("sions Tllm Serie 


King, is responsible to the people for 
every act of state, and for each depart- 


enjoys the esteem and respect of all 
who know him. In his public capacity 
his constitutional powers are of the 
most far-reaching and tremendous 
character, but they are powers vested, 


We in the United States nominate and elect 
our officials and then leave them alone; 
Lloyd George, the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, must keep thru all the time that 
he holds office the approval of the people, 
or the King seeks his successor. Has Eng- 
land, then, a more democratic government? 


ment of public service a Minister is 
chosen who becomes responsible for 
every act or omission of the sovereign 
power done or left undone in respect 
of that service [Continued on page 27 
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How to Spend Sunday 


The movement lately to bring back the strict Puritan “Blue Laws” for keeping the 
Sabbath holy has aroused widespread discussion of the question “What is the right way 


to spend Sunday nowadays?” 


The Independent put the question to leading clergymen 


of various denominations thruout the United States; and we present here a symposium 


that shows as many different 


A Real Day of Rest 


By Rev. David J. Burrell, D.D., LL.D. 
President of the Lord’s Day Alliance and Pastor 


Marble Collegiate Church, New York 

HE Lord’s Day Alliance, notwithstanding all that -the 

crooked newspapers have lately been saying to the con- 
trary, does not stand for the Puritan Sabbath or for any 
“blue laws.” Its purpose is simply to maintain and defend 
the sanctions of the American Rest Day. In doing so it 
champions the right of the worker to one seventh of his 
time for a weekly lay off. 


To secure this it insists on cutting out all unnecessary 
labor on Sunday. For example: a few years ago the men 
engaged in our Postal Service appealed to us for relief 
on the ground that, for the accommodation of a compara- 
tively few who wanted a mail delivery on Sunday, thou- 
sands of them were obliged to work seven days a week. 
The Alliance got busy and relieved them; with the result 
that the Mail Carriers are right now among the main 
supporters of the Alliance, financially and otherwise. 
Another case: the small coal-dealers, thousands of them 
—mostly Jews—who retail coal by the bucket, appealed 
to us to force a closure of their business on Sunday. The 
Alliance has been doing its best, with indifferent success. 

As to Sunday amusements. There are many forms of 
recreation concerning which the Alliance has nothing to 
say: but when amusements are put upon a commercial 
basis—depriving their employees of their necessary weekly 
rest for nothing but that a group of mercenary managers 
may collect the gate-money—it has something to say. 


At this point somebody rises to remark that nothing is 
more innocent on Sun- 


opinions as there are articles 


tion. In Congress and our other national departments of 
business it is dies non. Business is ruled out. Why so? 

Second, the setting apart of one day in seven for rest is 
distinctly in the interest of the working classes. 

Third, the tse of this particular day for businesses 
or amusements that involve unnecessary work is contrary 
to American law and order. 

Fourth, the Lord’s Day Alliance proposes to hew to 
this line of public service in spite of opposition and mis- 
representation, of which there has been plenty and to 
spare. 

We shall ask no favors of outlaws or soulless money- 


grabbers: but we desire and expect the support of loyal 


Americans and lovers of their fellow men. 


By Conscience and Common Sense 


By Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D. 
Ex-Moderator of the National Council of Congre- 
gational Churches and Pastor Clinton Avenue 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn 


HE American Sunday, like everything else American, 

is in the midst of the new age “which stands as yet 
half built against the sky.” It cannot be a replica of the 
old Jewish day nor of the old American day of our fathers 
and grandfathers, where rural life was the American nor- 
mal and urban life the exception. It must be frankly ad- 
mitted that the necessities of modern life widen the areas 
of needful work on Sunday and grant the legitimacy of 
recreation upon the day of rest. The Sunday newspaper is 
a necessity; so is the Sunday milkman; so is the Sunday 
train; and as such, these modern innovations add to and 
do not detract from the proprieties of a well kept Sabbath. 
Recreation parks and 





day than a game of 
baseball and nothing 
more instructive than 
a good moving picture 
show. Let it go at that. 
Our objection lies 
against the commercial 
aspect of it. The man- 
agers of these various 
sports and amuse- 
ments are not doing 
business pro bono pub- 
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How Do You Spend Sunday? 


Or how do you think you ought to spend itP Write 
us very briefly your idea of what is the right way to 
use Sunday, and we will publish a representative col- 
lection of the best letters in an early issue of The 
Independent. Make your reply as frank and concise 
as possible; address it to the Sunday Page, Editorial 
Department, The Independent, 311 Sixth Avenue, New 
York; and do it now—all letters must be received by 


sea beaches in - sum- 
mer, libraries and mu- 


friends and not foes of 
the day of rest and of 
worship. It will surely 
be a meager interpre- 
tation of the inclusive 
meaning of Sunday, 
which, aghast in pres- 
ence of modern neces- 
sity, attempts to accom- 
plish by legislation 








them show it by exhib- 
iting on Sunday without a fee. The mere suggestion meets 
with a dull thud of silence. Nobody pretends that theaters 
or baseball games as a business are necessary on that day: 
and that is precisely what we are contending for. 

If we win out it will give an army of overworked men 
and women a weekly rest; if we fail there will presently 
be a vastly greater number at work seven days a week for 
a six days wage. And that explains why the thinking class 
of workers are standing with us. 

In this connection let ‘me make some suggestions which 
the public would do well to mull over. 

First, the weekly day of rest is an American institu- 
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enactments that, how- 

ever honestly intended to defend the day, would inevitably 
become destroyers of its legitimate power. 

A necessity may be readjusted, but it should not be em- 

barrassed by religious influence and any legal effort to 

make Sunday an awkward day will fail to appeal to the 


good sense of Christian folks in general and of Congress in 


particular. Of course, the reduction of an encroaching 


commercialism upon the sanctities of the day of rest, is by: 


all means to be allowed. Sunday as a day of worship has 
a luxury of its own for those who have learned how to 
“rejoice and be glad in it.” Sunday as a day of innocent 
recreation, during whose shining hours something is found 


seums in winter are 
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to quicken the mind, challenge the will and to stimulate 
the heart, becomes indeed the “day of all the week the 
best.” But the areas in which the spirit shall function, the 
occupations it shall choose, the diversions it shall encour- 
age, must increasingly be left to the conscientious selec- 
tion of those who have felt within themselves the summons 
and the satisfactions of the Christian spirit. The very best 
contribution which one can make to the defense of the 
American Sabbath, is himself to be a brave and not a 
timid exponent of the Sabbath spirit, recognizing that the 
expanding necessities of modern life require new appro- 
priations of that spirit; that the Sabbath observance of 
yesterday can no longer be expected or required today and 
that the stabilizing of the Sabbath in our American life 
is not in the keeping of compelling legislation, but in the 
exhibition of real Christian joy on the part of Sabbath 
lovers, in the.experience of its benedictions and the appro- 
priation of its varied and generous opportunities for re- 
lief from care and rejuvenation of spirit for the approach- 
ing tasks of the workaday life of the on-hastening week. 


In the Good Old-Fashioned Way 


By Rev. John Roach Straton, D.D. 
Pastor Calvary Baptist Church, New York City, 
Author of “The Menace of Immorality 
in Church and State” 


A strong effort is being made in certain quarters to dis- 
count the movement for reéstablishing the American 
Sabbath reform. 

The old bogey of “personal liberty” which has been sleep- 
ing quietly in the grave with “John Barleycorn,” since the 
passage of the Eighteenth Amendment, has been suddenly 
dug up and dusted off, and is now being paraded on all the 
streets, and his well-known features are leering at us again 
from the editorial columns of the metropolitan press. 

The proposition for the strengthening of the Sabbath 
laws is a sane and reasonable one. No one has advocated or 
proposed anything that is not in line with the very best of 
American traditions. And do not the friends who are so 
disturbed realize that a reaction was inevitable from the 
lawlessness and licentiousness and the utter disregard of 
the higher things of life that have prevailed since the war 
closed? 

All that those of us who desire the reéstablishment of 
the American Sabbath, as opposed to the “Continental 
Sabbath,” which has already debauched Europe and 
plunged the nations there into moral wreck and ruin—all 
that we desire, I say, is a return to the path of safety and 
social sanity. 

For Sabbath observance is social sanity. 

History has conclusively proved that one day in seven 
for rest and worship is necessary to the health and happi- 
ness of the human race. God fixed the Sabbath period of 
rest, and wherever man has sought to substitute some 
other plan for it, his efforts have proved folly. The physical 
health, the moral welfare, and the economic prosperity of 
the people require one day in seven for rest and worship. 

I am a firm believer in the absolute separation of church 
and state. Religion has no right to coerce the state; and 
the state has no right to coerce religion. But the religious 
forces have both the right and the duty to influence the 
state in the enactment of enlightened ideals into righteous 
law. Since the setting apart of one day in seven for rest 
and worship has been demonstrated to be for the best in- 
terests of the people, therefore, the Sabbath, or Lord’s 
Day, is a national necessity. Consequently, the passage of 
laws protecting and safeguarding the day is a wise, 
righteous and humane act. 

The race at all points is living too fast. We are wearing 
ourselves out, body, mind and spirit. The moral decay of 
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Europe began with her abandonment of Sabbath observ- 
ance. In America, we do not need the seventh day for so- 
called “recreation.” We are already money-mad and pleas-- 
ure-crazed. What we need is rest and quiet and meditation 
on the higher things of time and eternity. 

The talk about the horrors of “blue laws” is idle. The 
American people will not allow themselves to be enslaved 
by absurd and tyrannical customs. But there is a wise and 
helpful observance of the one day in seven for rest and 
worship. The Sabbath is, in a very real sense, the founda- 
tion of the church, the home, and all else that is valuable 
and beautiful in our Anglo-Saxon life. 

What we need, therefore, above everything else today, is 
to return to the old-fashioned Lord’s Day, in which the plow 
rested in the furrow and the sweet Sabbath bells sounded 
across the silent fields and the quiet cities, calling the people 
from the feverish activities of the week and turning their 
thoughts to those divine and heavenly ideals which consti- 
tute at last the true life of man! 


Does the Church Fear Rivals? 
By Rev. Samuel Eliot, D.D., LL.D. 


President American Unitarian Association, Boston 


OR the credit of American Christianity I want to say 

that it does not need the kind of protection demanded 
by the Sabbatarians. It is not an infant industry. It does 
not have to be sheltered behind repressive ordinances or 
promoted by petty inquisitions. A healthy church does 
not ask the aid of the police authorities to close up rival 
attractions and give it a monopoly of Sunday. 

It is grotesque to assume that the restriction of Sunday 
recreations and the closing of places of amusements will 
direct people into the churches. It is a delusion to suppose 
that the less occupied a life is the safer it is. It is not the 
empty life but the abundant life that is really Christian. 

There is no reason and there is no divine revelation which 
makes it wrong to do on Sunday whatever it is right to do 
on any other day of the weck. There are enough real sins 
for us to fight without burdening our consciences, or other 
men’s, with artificial sins. 

The rational and Christian way of observing Sunday is 
to occupy its hours so that they shall leave us better and 
happier. If we are wise we will put the emphasis of the 
day on pubiic worship, but we may well give part of the 
day to wholesome play, to the joys of home life, or to 
neighborly good will. If Sunday night finds us feeling that 
life is empty and unprofitable and that people are mean 
and base, then I say we are really Sabbath breakers. 

The best way to keep Sunday is to spend it so that body 
and mind, heart and soul are refreshed and strengthened, 
so that we are brought into more vital communion with 
God and closer fellowship with our fellowmen. 


The Sabbath Was Made for Man 


By Rev. John Haynes Holmes 
Founder Community Church, New York City, 
Assistant Editor of “The World Tomorrow” 


HE text of every discussion of the Sabbath question is 

Jesus’s unforgettable remark, “The Sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the Sabbath.” This shifts the 
problem from the.theological to the humanistic basis, where 
it properly belongs. Sunday is a day set apart not by 
divine fiat for sacrosanct observance, but by human need 
for rest and aspiration. It is a day not to be protected 
but used! 

That the use of Sunday is not what it should be is ob- 
vious. Partly as a result of the materialism of the age, 
partly as a consequence of the demoralization incident to 
the debauchery of the war, Sunday is today being very 
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largely used for purposes not of public welfare but of pri- 
vate exploitation. To the necessary business that must be 
done on Sunday as on every other day (such as railroads, 
newspapers, hotels, etc.) is now added the business that 
is totally unnecessary, save as an occasion for profit (such 
as cigar and confectionery stores, ice cream parlors, etc.). 
To legitimate and healthful forms of amusement (such as 
automobiling, baseball games, high class movies, etc.) are 
added all kinds of purely commercial entertainment en- 
terprises (such as degrading vaudeville shows, so-called 
“sacred concerts,” etc.). Sunday is now not only being used 
but abused; and to this extent the present agitation for 
stricter Sunday observance is a good thing. 

As to the proper use of Sunday, we can conceive, in an 
ideal community, that it would take the form of church 
and synagogue services, morning and evening, for such as 
care for or need the practises of religious worship; and in 
the afternoon and evening, uplifting entertainment con- 
ducted by the municipality for the benefit of all the people. 
This entertainment would consist, among other things, of 
open libraries and art museums, symphony concerts and 
musical recitals, high class plays, operas and movies, lec- 


tures and forum meetings, and, in the summer time, open-. 


air concerts, promenades and athletic games. 

In lieu of ideal arrangements of this kind, I would advo- 
cate for Sunday the full protection of all religious services, 
and the strict public regulation of all amusement enter- 
prises. Outdoor sports in summer, and symphony concerts, 
recitals and public lectures in winter, are instances of 
what should be encouraged; indecent vaudeville shows, 
commercialized movies, and prize fights are instances of 
what should be forbidden. ) 


Liberty or Laxness ? 
By Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D., LL.D. 


President of National Christian Endeavor Society 


am impelled to take the moderately conservative view 
| of Sunday observance, and run the risk of being dubbed 
an old fogy. I believe that Sunday should be a day set 
apart by the church, and, so far as is possible wisely, by 
law, for rest and worship. The following are my reasons: 

1st. The whole teaching of the Bible, both in the Old 
and New Testaments, commands or implies that some time 
should be given to public and private prayer and worship, 
and relief from ordinary toil. I know of no time so ap- 
propriate for this as the Lord’s Day. The individual or the 
nation that does not observe this day is not likely-to ob- 
serve any day or any hour of any day for these purposes. 
If worship and rest are of any value to a man or nation, 
a day must be more or less hedged about with laws and 
customs to preserve its integrity. One man’s license to do 
as he pleases often prevents two other men, perhaps a 
hundred other men, from doing as they would. 

2nd. The history of the past proves that the most de- 
voted and useful men in church and usually in state as 
well, from Puritan times to the present day, have been 
conscientious observers of the Lord’s Day. It is fair to infer 
that their consecration to God and the welfare of humanity 
has a direct connection with observance of Sunday. 

3rd. Laxness in one generation means license in the next. 
The children of merely nominal Christian parents of the 
go-to-church-on-Sunday-morning-if-it-is-pleasant type _are 
pretty sure to become the non-churchgoers of the next 
generation, and the fathers of scoffers in the third. The 
bars of Sabbath observance once let completely down can 
never be put up, and the whole fence will go by the board. 

4th. The laboring classes for whom a pitiful plea for 
relief from Sunday laws is often made have for the most 
part abundant time in these days for recreation and sports, 
as much as any other class, and are obtaining more. 

5th. To prevent demoralization it is necessary to set 
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high ideals even if they are not fully realized. The sixth, ~ 


seventh, eighth and ninth commandments are disobeyed 
by many, but we would not take them off of our statute 
books. The fourth commandment, so far as its principles 
and sanction have been transferred to the Christian’s Holy 
Day, should be maintained, not in the old Jewish spirit, 
or because it is a Jewish commandment, but because the 
ideal it sets up is necessary to a complete, well-rounded 
Christian life for individuals and for nations. 


No Trespassing 


By Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., LL.D. 
Author of “The Sunny Side of Christianity” 


T seems to be by intention that Scripture leaves it to the 

individual to interpret the meaning of Sabbath and the 
method in which it should be observed. The Fourth Com- 
mandment goes no further than to make it a day of ab- 
stinence from labor. Christ added nothing to it by way of 
explanation, although an especially apt opportunity offered 
had he felt that there was occasion for availing of it. 
St. Paul, who may be supposed to have known the Lord’s 
mind upon the question, writes to the Romans: “One man 
esteemeth one day above another; another esteemeth every 
day hlike. Let every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind.” In his letter to the Colossians he says: “Let no man 
therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of 
an holyday, or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath days.” 

Christianity, as St. Paul interpreted it, was in its very 
genius so antithetic to everything judaically statutory that 
I should be surprised to know that he discriminated sharply 
between the one day and the six. 

Having most of us been, in some measure, brought up 
on the Old Testament Scripture as well as New Testament, 
it is not strange if we have sometimes confused the dis- 
tinctive spirit of the two, and tried as Jesus said, “to put 
the new wine into old bottles.” 

The scheme recently devised by some of our friends so 
far to outjudaize Judaism as to drive worshipers into the 
sanctuary at the point of the law, will not merely aggrieve 
the evangelically minded, but (which is worse) will render 
whatsoever savors of religion, increasingly offensive and 
ridiculous in the estimation of those who are already with- 
out religious sympathy. There is nothing more disastrous 
than the bad breaks made by men imperfectly advised 
but of pious intention. 


Where the State Comes In 


By Rev. Robert E. Speer, D.D. 
President Federal Council of Churches of Christ 


in America 


T seems to me that there are two questions which many 
people are confusing. One is as to the form of Sun- 
day observance which it is appropriate for the State to 


enforce on its citizens. The other is as to the form of Sun- 


day observance which it is appropriate for the Church to 
enjoin upon its members. The latter may include a great 
deal which it would be wrong to demand the State to 
require by law. 

I believe that it is the right and duty of the State in the 
interest of its own moral and social well-being, and in be- 
half of the freedom of its citizens, and the protection of 
labor, to *forbid all unnecessary and avoidable and need- 
lessly disturbing work upon Sunday, and to prohibit com- 
mercial amusements and amusements which are not com- 


mercial but which are boisterous and demoralizing to the. 


peace and order of the day. It is certainly not the function 
of the State, however, to impose on the whole community 
the tastes or ideals of a small section of it. 

Legislation on such subjects [Continued on page 22 
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Welfare by Law 


By Franklin H. Giddings 


what he said when in the course of the campaign he 

told us of his purpose to set up, if possible, in the 
national government a Department of Public Welfare. 
There is every reason to believe that Mr. Harding here 
expresses a genuine personal interest, growing out of re- 
flection and conviction. This is fortunate, because as a 
mere concession to reformers presidential support of -such 
a project as a Department of Public Welfare would proba- 
bly amount to throwing the whole matter to the political 
hyenas. 

But, when one stops to think soberly about it, what could 
a national Department of Public Welfare do by way of 
actually bettering anything? Mr. Harding talks about 
“social justice.” So did Mr. Roosevelt, and probably no 
American who can read and write is so innocent as to 
suppose that the words mean the same thing to Mr. Hard- 
ing that they meant to the Mighty Théodore. Therefore, 
of course, if we get a Department of Public Welfare under 
Mr. Harding it will be made to function (if the President 
succeeds in having any influence with that particular part 
of his administration) to dispense the sort of social justice 
that Mr. Harding may happen to believe in. Just what that 
is we have not yet been told. Presumably it will not be a 
dramatic whacking of corporations “on the bean” by an 
athlete with a big stick. Will it be a more quietly managed 
restraint of mill owners, who employ very young children 
long hours under unsanitary conditions? Politically this 
might well enough happen, because most of the northern 
mill owners nowadays are subject to more or less drastic 
state laws and it would not be necessary to bother them 
over much, and most of the southern mill owners are Demo- 
crats. Will the Department be called upon to alleviate the 
lot of the farmer as a dispenser of largesse appropriated 
by Congress? Will it importune Congress (with Mr. Hard- 
ing’s backing) to recreate a national bureau, council or 
other organ, more or less like the one lately put out of 
business, to correlate the activities of the various state em- 
ployment agencies? Will it address itself to the task of 
diminishing crime, including mob violence? Will it take up 
the work which community councils were once expected to 
carry on? Will it interest itself in a geographical distribu- 
tion and occupational guidance of immigrants? Will it 
have to “take a stand” on Sunday observance, prize fight- 
ing, horse racing and divorce? 

As one individual citizen, interested in all of these con- 
cerns, I quite sincerely hope that for a long time to come 
Mr. Harding’s Department of Public Welfare will not be 
asked or permitted to attempt any of the foregoing sug- 
gested activities. They are not what public welfare needs 
just now. The present need is for dependable information. 
Every sincere student of the problems of welfare is baffled 
by the impossibility of getting at the facts. A great deal 
of the “information” that is offered to us is obviously a lot 
of crude lying and can be thrown out, but when we have 
so disposed of it we are as much in the dark as ever. A 
vast business of publicity has been built up since the war 
began, and an elaborate technique of creating public opinion 
thru items of alleged news, special articles, suggestions 
and concealments has been developed. It is not possible to 
sift out of this precious stuff the actual facts about any- 
thing. 

As for Government reports there is no reason to 
suppose that to any great extent they are deliberate 
falsifications, but their scientific quality is low. This is not 
always the fault of the so-called experts of the depart- 
ments. Departmental organization is clumsy, uncorrelated 


T= President-elect assures the country that he meant 


and ineffective. There is jealousy and there is spite. Es- 
sential information desired by one department from the 
files of other departments is often not to be had. And to 
top it all, the expert is by no means always permitted to 
tell the whole truth, even when he is not expected actually 
to lie. 

The heads of departments are political appointees, usually 
as ignorant as it is possible for a man to be of a consider- 
able percentage of the problems with which their de- 
partments have to deal. 

I entertain no optimistic expectation that any adminis- 
tration, Republican or Democratic, will accomplish much 
by way of providing the American public with trust- 
worthy information on matters of public concern upon 
which Congress legislates and with which the Executive 
deals thru the organs of administration, but I should like 
to see a beginning made. It should be made in the Census 
office. We have never yet had a census 70 per cent good. We 
have rarely had a Director of the Census who had any 
qualifications whatever for his job. We have usually had 
directors whose disqualifications were outstanding and 
shameless. If Mr. Harding is, as I am glad to believe that 
he is, sincerely interested in public welfare there is just 
one way in which he can convince men who know some- 
thing of the real nature of the problem that he not only 
has an honest attitude toward it, but that also he has an 
intelligent grasp of it and a courageous determination to 
handle it; and that is by appointing a Director of the Cen- 
sus who shall be neither a boob nor yet a political man 
Friday. 


HEN once-the census is put upon a sound basis, hon- 
W est, scientific and business-like, a big start will have 
been made toward the promotion of public welfare by the 
United States Government. The next step will be to develop 
departmental reports into actual information upon funda- 
mental economic, moral and educational matters. In par- 
ticular we should have truth telling about corporate ac- 
tivities. Corporations are not natural persons and they 
have no natural rights. They are artificial persons; their 
rights are created and bestowed by law; and their obliga- 
tions should be. The public has a moral right to know the 
geographical extent of a coal mining corporation’s real es- 
tate, what its actual capital is, what its actual debts are, 
what actual payments of wages it makes, and how they 
are graded, how many days a year each class of employees 
is productively occupied, the sanitary state of the com- 
munities in which the employees live, what taxes the 
corporation pays, what percentage of its income is paid out 
in salaries, how it keeps its accounts, and what its profits 
are. A coal mining corporation that objects to letting the 


. public have this information should be put out of business, 


and the public would have no occasion to worry lest there 
should be no coal to burn if it were. I say this in the belief 
that in the population of the United States there is abun- 
dant capital, owned by honest, enterprizing and enlightened 
men, to carry on all our industries effectively, economically 
and honestly, with profit to owners, adequate wages to em- 
ployees and reasonable prices to the public, and all on the 
basis of a straightforward placing of the cards on the 
table, if these men could be assured and were in fact 
assured that they would not be exposed to the competition 
of concerns that prefer to do business in shady ways. The 
way to give these honorable owners of capital a chance to 
show what they can do is to develop thru federal law and 
administration a truthful publication of essential facts 


bearing upon public welfare. 
1” 
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The Vice-President in the Cabinet 


By Talcott Williams 
HE next President is wise enough to want aid in the 

White House. 

President-elect Harding is not the first man, for 
whom the doors of the White House stood open, who knew 
that the chief executive is a man over-tasked; but he is the 
first to provide an Assistant President. 

Vice-President Coolidge in the Cabinet can relieve the 
President exactly as a “Cabinet officer without portfolio” 
has relieved Lloyd George in England. Down to thirty 
years ago, the English Premier nearly always held a port- 
folio and was the head of a department, often being one 
of the Lords of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as well. In his last ministry Gladstone was Lord of 
the Treasury, a post which has no administrative duties, 
and turned over the conduct of financial affairs to Joseph 
Chamberlain. Lloyd George has gone a step farther and 
has not only headed no department, but he has turned over 
the task of leading the House of Commons to other minis- 
ters. Even half a century ago, both Gladstone and Disraeli 
acted as Premier, headed a great department and led the 
House of Commons. 

The President of the United States bears as solitary a 
burden as a century age. Since 1820 the American people 
has grown ten-fold, its expenditure has grown four-thou- 
sand fold and the problems presented have multiplied in 
like ratio; but there is no Assistant President. In 1877, 
President Hayes, confessing he was swamped with work, 
said to me: “There is no Assistant President and in the 
nature of things, I do not see how there can be.” Each 
President has borne a heavier burden than his predecessor. 
None has broken under it as has President Wilson, carrying 
responsibilities unequalled since Abraham Lincoln. Since 
Hayes, every President, except Cleveland in his first term, 
has left the Presidency visibly the worse for the strain. 

In the Cabinet, Vice-President Coolidge can do much to 
lighten the President’s load, besides adding the wise coun- 
sel of the man on the side lines. There are constantly dif- 
ferences between Secretaries on policy plans and jurisdic- 
tion. The President has to decide. The field is so big, over- 
lapping bureaus and responsibilities are so frequent, and 
the great flood of administrative laws so vague that much 
labor is needed to decide these issues. The task cannot be 
assigned to another Secretary, but it can be turned over to 
the Vice-President if he is sitting in the Cabinet. 

The bulk of- legislation grows every year. Much of it 
starts in a department or bureau which robs at least one 
Secretary of an impartial view. It passes with many 
changes thru both the Chambers of Congress. The bill 
comes to the President and must be passed upon in ten 
days. Each Secretary passes on bills dealing with his fields, 
but if it began in his department his approval needs to be 
reviewed. The Vice-President, if he is behind the Cabinet 
screen, can do this task with free time which the President 
has not and with a detachment of view no Secretary can 
maintain. 

The country needs to hear from its chief executive. 
Every President has felt this. Each has taken his tours, 
nearly always one to every principal quarter. These will 
not be omitted, but business accumulates at the White 
House, particularly if Congress is sitting, which no. one 
else can do. All our railroad presidents, besides the heads 
of the administrative and supply departments, have of- 
ficers who meet this need of assistance. A Vice-President 
who is in close touch with the President can meet: these 
tasks and carry out the policy of the chief executive. He 
can prepare work for the President’s decision as no Secre- 
tary, over-driven with his own department, can. Still more, 
members of a British cabinet can make speeches over the 
country which reflect the Administration because each de- 
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partment has a permanent under-secretary. We are almost 
wholly without such officers. When a Secretary leaves 
Washington much department business stops. A Vice- 
President could not only do ceremonial speaking for cele- 
brations, anniversaries and various occasions, but defend 
and promulgate the President’s policy, if the chief-execu- 
tive really trusts him. 

For these duties Vice-President Coolidge is precisely 
suited. He is a glutton for work in digging up all that has 
to be known about bills awaiting approval and about de- 
partmental differences. He has the gift of expression. His 
speeches have many phrases, utterances and pithy, preg- . 
nant sayings that move the public and yet bring no 
trouble. He can present a policy so that it commands at- 
tention and approval. He has dignity and weight. He may 
be dry; he never slops over. 

Lastly, he is exactly the kind of silent, judicious, prudent 
mixer who brings people together, and such a link between 
the White House and the cloak rooms of the Senate is 


greatly needed to fill all the duties of an Assistant Presi- 
dent. 


Clothes 


HEN science has revealed all the secrets of the uni- 

verse and we know the whole truth about sun and 
star, sunflower and starfish, we will still wonder why in 
the early twentieth century: 

Men wore costly and uncomfortable strips of stiff white 
cloth around their necks and tied them with costlier col- 
ored bands, whereas women, who were more given to or- 
namentation in general, got along perfectly well without 
these luxuries; 

Men wore sleeve buttons which buttoned nothing; 

Men dressed in somber black and severe white on festive 
occasions instead of arraying themselves in scarlet, azure 
and gold; 

Women kept themselves warm in expensive fur cloaks 
while wearing short skirts and mosquito-netting stockings 
in the depth of winter; 

Women carried their pockets hanging in bags instead of 
in the clothing; . 

Women referred to a degree of undress which would 


not be permitted at any bathing beach as wearing “full 
dress.” 


Passing Happiness Around 


By Preston Slosson 


N what respect is modern American civilization really 

superior to the civilizations of the past? Of what avail 
have been the triumphs of industry and invention? Have 
they really improved the quality of life or simply added 
to its complexity? Let us listen first to the indictment 
which a lover of the past would bring against “this so- 
called twentieth century”: 

“You have increased the population of the world, but 
you have not increased the number of great men. Ancient 
Athens with 30,000 free citizens and a total population 
probably smaller than Paterson, New Jersey, produced 
more acknowledged geniuses than the whole hundred mil- 
lion people in the United States. You have increased the 
number of books and periodicals till the world is threat- 
ened with a paper shortage but none of you can write as 
well as Shakespeare or the bards and prophets of the Old 
Testament. Your sculpture is poor compared with that of 
Michael Angelo and your painting unimportant if con- 
trasted with the masterpieces of the Italian Renaissance. 
Your architecture does nothing but imitate the triumphs 
of the classical and the Gothic styles. Your decorative art 
is inferior to that of the Chinese and Japanese. Your 
furniture must copy the achievements of the eighteenta 
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century. In all the luxuries and refinements of life from 
lace to porcelain, from the dance to the dinner, you have 
fallen off from the standards of the old European royal 
courts. You boast of modern science, but we are now 
learning how many of the so-called discoveries of our age 
are but rediscoveries of the speculations of Greek philoso- 
phers and Egyptian priests. In philosophy, in religion and 
in the conduct of daily life do we not owe everything to 
the great spiritual leaders of the past? Wherein is your 
progress? Is it anything more than overproduction of 
cheap material goods combined with the rapid waste of 


the natural resources on which that production depends?” ~ 


Now what can we answer? One thing perhaps may be 
said for the effects of modern invention and industry: it 
has broken the monopoly of happiness which was once 
held by individuals, classes or small communities. Take 
the matter of literature. When books were in script there 
could only be a few copies of each in existence. Reading 
was the luxury of the very rich or the very learned; the 
best that the average man could expect would be the 
occasional treat of hearing a bit of Homer recited or read 
aloud to him. Owning a book was as much a luxury as 
owning an airplane is today. Printing, which made reading 
cheap and accessible, was a greater step toward making 
life democratic than all the political revolutions in history. 

All this is commonplace; what is not so much noticed 
is that industrial changes which are now in progress are 
doing as much for the distribution of happiness as the 
invention of printing. The theater, for example, was once 
a monopoly. Good plays could only be seen in the great 
cities, perhaps only in the metropolis of the nation. The 
country dweller was forced to put up with crude amateur 
performances or the rare visit of a sécond-rate company 
on tour. But the best moving pictures in the world are 
exhibited in the remotest frontier tank stations within a 
few weeks after the metropolis sees them. Music was once 
a monopoly. The great singers were heard by only a few 
thousand persons and only in a few great opera halls. 
Still fewer could hear the greatest pianists and violinists. 
But the phonograph and the pianola have changed that. 
For a couple of hundred dollars invested in a phonograph 
and in good records a farmer can hear more good music 
than the city dweller without'a machine will hear in a 
lifetime. 

Travel was once a luxury (or a hardship!); the Ford 
ear and the modern railroad have made the travel habit 
universal. The common man used to live and die within 
sight of the village church spire; now he sees many states 
and perhaps many nations. Fine furniture used to be found 
in the palace; but furniture almost as good is now in the 
Harlem flat. Bathtubs, forks and window glass are no 
longer considered sinful extravagance. If the costume of 
the modern millionaire is less gorgeous than the court 
dress of a nobleman in the days of the Tudors, there is 
some compensation in the fact that the masses of the 
people do not have to content themselves with wooden 
shoes and leather jerkins. 

The modern school has effected a democratic distribu- 
tion of culture. In the days of Athens and <Alexandria 
philosophy and science were the monopoly of a few indivi- 
duals; when they died or when their books were lost all 
that they had achieved went with them. But today the 
burning of all the great libraries, the closing of all the 
colleges and the massacre of ten thousand Ph.D.s, tho 
perhaps an inadvisable step, would not permanently halt 
the progress of learning. More science and mechanical 
technique is known by the American trades union work- 
ingmen than all the learned men in the world possessed 
from the beginning of history up to three or four genera- 
tions ago. Our high schools distribute to millions the wis- 
dom recently hoarded by hundreds. 

It is not a sign of progress. that the population of the 
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world has increased some tenfold since the days of. Julius 
Cesar. Neither is it a sign of lack of progress that the 
highest culture of that time was equal to the highest cul- 
ture of our own day. What really is significant is that the 
cultured world, the men and women really in contact with 
art, science, literature, philosophy, and the comforts and 
luxuries of social life, numbered then less than one per 
cent. of the world’s population, whereas the civilization 
of today is rapidly becoming universal in Europe and 
America and is penetrating the darkest reaches of central 
Asia and tropical Africa. If the world does not neglect 
its opportunities it should be only a hundred years or so 
before we can wireless this proud bulletin to Mars and 
our other competitor planets: 
EARTH Message Prepaid North Polar Wireless Station 
Director education league of nations reports year research 
failed to find a single uncivilized or uneducated person. Mark us 


one hundred per cent. on interplanetary culture chart. Happy 
New ‘Year! 


Is It Victory? 


ICTORY in war means that the victorious side wins 

the aims for which it fought. Now, the independence 
of Armenia and the safety of its people was one of the de- 
clared aims of the Allied and Associated Powers in the 
Great War. When will the war be won? 


Another Tercentenary Thought 


NYHOW, if the Puritans had not settled in America 

all the little Greenwich Village essayists, the exotic 
poets, the realistic novelists and the “liberal” periodicals 
would have nothing to talk about. If Puritanism is nothing 
else desirable it is an admirable sparring partner for the 
young radical. ~ 


Koo’s Coup 

OME ten years ago there was a slim young Chinese 

student in Columbia University named Wellington Koo. 
He showed an uncommon knack of getting what he wanted, 
his A. B. and M. A. and Ph. D., in due course the editorship 
of Spectator, the oratorical prize, a position on the inter- 
collegiate debating team, etc., on the side. Coming from a 
foreign land with foreign kinks in his brain and using a 
foreign tongue he beat the American students at their own 
game, the English language, on their own ground, the 
American college. 

Now he has beaten the Europeans at their own game on 
a larger field, the Assembly of the League of Nations at 
Geneva. For the news comes that China has been elected - 
to membership in the Council and so put on an equality 
with Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan in the most 
important international body in the world. There were only 
four councilmen to be elected by the Assembly, and four 
prizes to be distributed among the forty-one nations repre- 
sented. If the votes were weighted with the people repre- 
sented by each delegate China with her 350,000,000 could 
easily have got it but little Liberia and Costa Rica had 
the same vote as China. 

In the League of Nations as organized at the Paris 
Peace Conference the United States was on the Council 
and China was not in the League at all. But in its first 
session at Geneva China gets on the Council and the United 
States is not in the League at all. Mr. Koo as head of the 
Chinese delegation at Paris refused at the last moment to 
sign the Treaty of Versailles because it ceded Kiao-Chau to 
Japan. Some said Koo had been tricked. Some said he had 
blundered. Anyhow China seemed out of it all and to have 
gained nothing in prestige by coming into the war on the 
side of the Allies. . 

But Koo had something else up his sleeve—altho he 
does not wear the flowing sleeves of his ancestors.. A few 
months later when the Treaty of St. Germain with Austria 
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came to be concluded China was ready to sign since that 
did not contain the clause on Shantung. But it did contain 
the Covenant, so China was automatically admitted to the 
League just as if she had signed the German treaty and so 
accepted its obnoxious provisions. This gave Koo a seat 
in the League Assembly at Geneva and enabled him to 
secure the coveted councilship. 

So simply by skillful diplomacy, no trickery or intrigue, 
Koo gets his country into the inner circle on an equality 
with her rival Japan. As Americans we have reason to 
rejoice in it, not merely because it is a personal triumph 
for one of our graduates but more because it places the 
only Asiatic republic and our best friend on that side of 
the ocean in a position of power commensurate with her 
size and potential importance. 


Happy New Year 


Unless it is a new year it will not be a happy one. 1920 
failed to make good. 


Argentina’s Stand 


By Hayne Davis 
T was widely advertized in advance that the Scandi- 
[== countries would propose substantial amend- 

ments to the Covenant of the League of Nations when 
the Assembly convened at Geneva for its first session. Ar- 
gentina, it now appears, had been quietly considering the 
Covenant down at Buenos Aires, and having arrived at a 
conclusion sent a delegation to Geneva to present the Ar- 
gentine view. 

When the Assembly met it immediately appointed a com- 
mission to report on the Scandinavian proposals for amend- 
ment of the Covenant: The first delegate of Argentina was 
named on this commission, of which Mr. Balfour of the 
British delegation was chairman. The commission reported 
neither for nor against any of the proposed amendments, 
but in favor of postponing action on all proposed amend- 
ments till the next session of the Assembly, scheduled to 
take place in September, 1921. The Assembly affirmed this 
report, with Argentina alone voting no. The Assembly 
acts by unanimous vote except as to matters of procedure, 
where a majority rules. The President of the Assembly de- 
clared that this was a matter of procedure and therefore 
the motion was carried notwithstanding Argentina’s nega- 


tive vote. Apparently this put an end to further considera- — 


tion of proposed amendments at this session of the As- 
sembly. 

But the question was not to be settled so easily. The Ar- 
gentine delegation withdrew from the Assembly and noti- 
fied its president that it did so upon instruction from 
Buenos Aires, as the Assembly had refused even to con- 
sider the proposals which the delegation was sent to Geneva 
to present to the Assembly. 

The ruling of the chairman seems to be erroneous. The 
Assembly was not endeavoring to formulate a general rule 
as to the method of acting on proposed amendments. Par- 
ticular amendments were actually before the Assembly. 
A vote on such a proposal was a substantive vote, and, as 
I see it, could be carried only by unanimous vote. The chair- 
man should have so voted, and this would have compelled 
the Assembly to consider at this session the proposed 
amendments. Argentina would have had little prospect of 
securing a unanimous vote for any of its proposed amend- 
ments, for even those who favored these amendments might 
still have preferred to. vote them down now, with the ex- 
planation that this was done on the ground of untimeliness, 
not on their merits. Argentina would have won, however, 
on the question of the Assembly’s giving consideration to 
the proposals which the delegation came to present. The 
discussion would have supplied excellent material for con- 
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sideration of the member nations between the adjourn- 
ment of this-and the opening of the next session of the 
Assembly. Delegations from various parts of the world would 
have come to the next session with instructions from their 
governments, as the Argentine delegation came to this 
session on what may now be called the Argentine proposals. 

After the withdrawal of the Argentine delegation, a 
member of the Canadian delegation moved to strike out of 
the Covenant the much discussed Article X. This brings up 
anew the question of amending the Covenant, and it is in- 
teresting to note that a Chinese delegate inquired whether 
adoption of the Canadian proposal would bring the United 
States into the League, signifying his readiness to accept 
the proposal now if it would have that effect. 

Quite apart from the merits of the Scandinavian, the 
Argentine and the Canadian proposals for amending the 
Covenant, now seems to be the proper time for adopting 
a general rule of procedure for action upon proposed 
amendments. Great deliberation is needed before proposed 
amendments are actually adopted, but as two-thirds of the 
nations concerned had no voice in the formulation of the 
Covenant as it stands, steps cannot be taken too soon to 
begin the process of amendment with the aid of representa- 
tives from all the nations concerned. Thoro consideration 
by a commission as well as by the Assembly by which they 
are first proposed, and action on them at the next session 
of the Assembly would seem to be a good plan. This would 
require consideration of a proposed amendment at two 
sessions of the Assembly before action could be taken for 
or against the proposal by the Assembly. Adoption now of 
such a general method of procedure by a majority vote of 
the Assembly would set the wheels of amendment in mo- 
tion and at the same time defer action till ample time for 
deliberation has intervened. 

The withdrawal of the Argentine delegation has di- 
verted thought and interest from the proposals themselves 
to this radical action. The proposals were vital, one was 
even revolutionary in character, and the withdrawal of 
the delegation in the face of a unanimous vote of all dele- 
gations, with the exception of their own, may even be re- 
garded as dictatorial. 

There is danger of the question being now. considered 
whether the Assembly can submit to dictation instead of 
whether the Argentine proposals are desirable. The one 
for admission of all recognized sovereign nations is directly 
against the published wish of France, at least until Ger- 
many has made more progress in complying with the 
treaty of peace. The one for compulsory jurisdiction for the 
proposed Court of International Justice is in exact accord 
with the report of the commission of eminent jurists which 
was appointed by the Council of the League to submit a 
plan for the Constitution of a World Court. The one for 
election of all members of the Council by the Assembly it- 
self -strikes at the very root of the League as now or- 
ganized. 

The present basis is a controlling position for the so- 
called Big Powers by their permanent possession of the 
seats in the Council, and by the requirement for unani- 
mous action on all matters except mere procedure. Election 
of all members of the Council would take control away 
from the few big nations and place it in the hands of the 
many smaller ones. This is called a democratization of 
the League. Even the advocates of such a radical amend- 
ment might well wish to see it presented in some other way. 
Whatever may be thought of the Argentine, Scandinavian, 
and Canadian proposals, these facts are plain. The fight 
between the big and little members has begun, as was a 
necessity from the very existence of such great differences 
among sovereigns. From within the League the struggle 
has begun to cut out what President Wilson has called 
the heart of the Covenant. 

What will be the outcome? 
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Coolidge in the Cabinet 


RESIDENT-ELECT Harding has redeemed a pre- 

election pledge. It will be remembered that last July 
he promised that Vice-President Coolidge would be a mem- 
ber of his Cabinet. This offer has recently been repeated 
and has now been accepted by the incoming Vice-Presi- 
dent, who commented: 

Quite aside from its relationship to my own status, I have 
been gratified at Senator Harding’s declaration that he intends 
to make the Vice-President a more significant part in the Admin- 
istration. To whatever extent it may be possible for me to be 
helpful it will be a great pleasure to aid him, and I snall be 
very sure that my part is played in all sincerity and all single- 
ness of aim, because the developments of the campaign and our 
interview of today have made me certain that we shall approach 
the problems of the next four years with harmonious purposes. 


The Vice-President will be a cabinet member “without 
portfolio,” that is he will not be in charge of any depart- 
ment of executive administration. Many European na- 
tions have had such members of their ministries and cab- 
inets, and the plan has worked well since many a man who 
is fitted to give counsel is not a good departmental chief. 
No doubt Governor Coolidge, whose administrative capacity 
‘ has been demonstrated in Massachusetts, would head a de- 
partment acceptably, but his duties as presiding officer of 
the Senate, not to mention constitutional restrictions, 
would make this impossible. The new Cabinet then, for the 
first time in American history, will include a man who 
holds his position ex-officio and not by Presidential ap- 
pointment; and also, for the first time, a man who is not 
the head of a department. Of course, many American 
Presidents have informally sought advice from persons 
not in the executive branch of the Government; one has 
only to recall Jackson’s “kitchen cabinet,” Mark Hanna’s 
position in McKinley’s administration and Colonel House’s 
relation to President Wilson. But a Vice-President has 
rarely been numbered even among such unofficial advisers; 
still less among those actually present at Cabinet meetings. 


Frontier Days in New York 


N Many cities we hear of a “crime wave.” Whether this 

be due to the restlessness of the after-war period of 
reconstruction, or to economic upheavals, or to journalistic 
exaggeration may be a matter of opinion. But in any case 
there is something like panic in the greater centers of 
population, and above all in New York. Police Commis- 
sioner Enright has produced reassuring figures to show 
that the number of murders, robberies and other major 
crimes has not increased in recent years, and until a few 
days ago Mayor Hylan and the other officials of the Tam- 
many administration were inclined to discuss the crime 
wave as merely “newspaper talk.” But an outbreak of 
raids on jewelry stores, restaurants and hotels about the 
middle of December caused an abrupt reversal of the 
mayor’s attitude. In a proclamation dated December 17, 
Mayor Hylan spoke of a “great criminal army” operating 
thruout the country, urged the courts to be more “prompt 
and severe” in passing sentence, and gave the following 
amazing advice to private citizens: 

Merchants of this city, who, in the course of their daily busi- 
ness are compelled to handle large sums of money and other 
valuable property which must be transported thru the streets of 
the city, should notify the police precincts in which they do 
business of the transmission of such money or valuables, and the 
time and place of delivery of same. They should see that their 
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messengers are armed, and if they have not a permit they should 
apply at once to the. Police Department for permission, which 
will be promptly granted. 

Extraordinary precaution should be taken at this time with 
regard to suspicious persons in or about their buildings, and 
where it is possible in the delivery of sums of money or valuables 
while delivery is being made out of doors should be locked to 
prevent the entrance or exit of persons during that period. 

The hotel people of our city should impress very strongly upon 
their guests the necessity of keeping the doors to their various 
apartments locked. It is an impossibility for the police to deter- 
mine what is going on in the interior of hotels or in large business 
houses where the public has free and easy access, and it is 
for these reasons that I urge that every precaution be taken by 
the business and hotel men of the city 

In other words citizens of the greatest city of America, 
which has presumably been under regular civil adminis- 
tration for centuries, are forced to fall back on their indi- 
vidual resources to protect life and property. Frontier 
days ‘have returned. Judge Rosalsky advocates the forma- 
tion of a vigilance committee of 25,000 citizens to aid in the 
repression of crime. The Woman’s Republican Club in a 
letter to the mayor proposed that the city be put under 
martial law “until law and order are assured.” The Jew- 
elers’ Security Alliance has passed a resolution protesting 
“against the lack of proper protection to life and property 
in the city” and invoking the aid of the State Government 
to remedy the conditions with which the city police have 
failed to cope. Mrs. O’Grady, the only woman deputy com- 
missioner, resigned on the ground that the police com- 
missioner had hampered her work. There is much talk of 
an investigation of the city administration by Governor- 
elect Miller when he assumes office in January. 


Cables. 


MONG the problems perplexing the State Department 

at the present time is the question of the disposition 
of the German cables. The International Communications 
Conference has been unable in several weeks of debate at 
Washington to reach a definite agreement on this point. 
In the Paris Peace Conference prolonged discussions on 
the cable situation resulted only in a general clause in the 
Treaty of Versailles that “Germany renounces on her own 
behalf and on behalf of her nationals in favor of the Prin- 
cipal Allied and Associated Powers all rights, titles or 
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privileges. in the submarine cables” formerly under Ger- 
man ownership. The value of the cables thus confiscated is 
credited to Germany on her account for reparations. The 
International Communications Conference agreed on De- 
cember 14 that for the time being the cables “shall be oper- 
ated for the financial account of the five Powers (Great 
Britain, France, Japan, Italy and the United States), pro- 
vided, however, that in accounting for such operations, the 
income, after deducting operating expenses, shall be ap- 
portioned in accordance with~ the final disposition to be 
made of such cables.” _ 

France insists that the line which now runs from New 
York to Brest should remain exclusively under French con- 
trol. Japan contends that the Island of 
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‘Guam, an American possession, with Shanghai on the 
Chinese coast, and with Menado in the Dutch East Indies, 
and the island lies between Guam and the Philippines. 


Steel and the Open Shop 


NE of the most interesting chapters in American in- 

dustrial history was the cross-examination of Eugene 
G. Grace, président of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, by 
Samuel Untermyer, counsel for the Lockwood committee, 
investigating the building scandals in New York. Steel is 
an essential factor in building construction in New York 
and therefore the labor policy of the big steel companies 





Yap, a small Pacific island which is an im- 
portant cable and radio center, falls with- 
in the group of German islands north of the 
equator which form, with Kiao-Chau, 
Japan’s share of the spoils of war. The 
American Government has strongly con- 
tested the Japanese claim to this island and 
its cable connections, insisting that a place 
of such strategic importance should be in- 
ternationalized rather than handed over to 
any one Power, even under mandate. The 
Island of Yap was severely shaken by 
earthquake in December, as tho Nature 
herself were agitated over the political 
dispute. 

The United States is much dissatisfied 
over the world cable situation. Practically 
every cable from Europe, not to mention 
many from other parts of the world, is 
subject to censorship or other control from 
London or Paris. Japanese-possession of |@ 
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inquiry. Mr. Schwab was in- 
vited to testify, but he said 
that Mr. Grace was fully fa- 
miliar with the policy of the 
corporation. 

The point brought out in the 
cross-examination was that the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
had refused on several occa- 
sions to sell steel to concerns 
operating under the closed 
shop principle. Not content 
with maintaining the open 
shop within the company’s 
own plants, it insisted that the 
concerns which purchased stee} 
from it should also be open to’ 
non-union men. Mr. Grace 
avowed his determination to 
adhere to this policy of selling 
only to builders who would 


came within the scope of the 
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Yap would make our Pacific situation as 
bad or worse. The cables connect with 
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International 
IN DEFENSE OF THE OPEN SHOP 
The president of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Eugene P. 
Grace, admitted in the recent hearing of the New York housing 
committee, that his company would not sell fabricated steel to 
builders or contractors in New York or Philadelphia for erection 
under union conditions. Mr. Grace maintained in his testimony 
that the manufacturers’ support of the open shop principle was 
not only self-protection but in the interests of labor and for the 
: general good of the country 


agree to employ non-union 
labor, even if they could ob- 
tain steel nowhere else and 
even if this policy were to halt building operations in New 
York altogether. 

Mr. Grace defined the “open shop” as a place “where 
any.man can work, where there is no discrimination against 
employment of any man to do any kind of work which he 
might have to do.” He denied that it was equivalent to 
discrimination against union labor. He said that members 
of trades unions were welcome in the steel plants, but that 
they would not be recognized or dealt with as such; they 
could keep their union membership if they liked, but they 
would be considered simply as individual employees. Even 
if 95 per cent of the steel workers were union men he would 
still have no dealings with them thru the union organi- 
zation. ; 

Mr. Grace said that he did not like the term “collective 
bargaining” because he didn’t know what it meant. If it 
meant that the employees were represented within the in- 
dividual concern in some such manner as in the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation he had no objection. But if it meant that 
the employees were part of a general labor union extend- 
ing beyond the boundaries of his concern he would have no 


The struggle 


’ official dealings with such an organization. He said that 


the system of shop representation was better than that of 
trades unionism even from the standpoint of the men 
themselves. 

To judge from Mr. Grace’s admission that steel was re- 
fused to closed shop contractors and builders, it appears 
that the steel companies are no longer, as in the recent 
steel strike, acting on the defensive to protect the open 
shop, but have taken the offensive to overthrow the closed 
shop where it already exists. President Gompers of the 
American Federation of Labor speaks of a definite move- 
ment afoot since election “to break down the system of 
conference and agreement that has given American indus- 
try a higher standard and a better organization than ex- 
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ists in any other country” and as- 
serts that “a great oligarchy of em- 
ployers” have “long hoped for a day 
in which the workers would be help- 


their own.”éThat is the issue stated 
from one point of view. Ex-Senator 
Bourne, president of the Republican 
Publicity Association, phrases the 


the unions desire is not the right, but 
the power, to bargain collectively, 
and, under the form of bargaining 
collectively, to dictate terms to em- 
ployers.” 4 


What Congress Is 
Doing 


N December 18 by a vote of 212 
to 61 the House of Representa- 





reviving the War Finance Corpora- 
tion. This action was taken to af- 
ford temporary relief to farmers 
who have been hard hit by the re- 
cent slump in commodity prices. Representatives from some 
of the eastern states opposed the measure as liable to keep 
up the high cost of living and make it impossible to lower 
Federal taxes. Many farmers are also advocating an 
emergency tariff measure to protect agricultural commodi- 
ties, but this measure will probably encounter opposition 
from Democratic members of Congress. 

The Republican caucus of Representatives has decided 
to increase the membership of the House from 435 to 483. 
If this is done, representation of the states may be reap- 
portioned according to the new census without depriving 
any state of its present quota of Representatives. Cali- 
fornia will gain five new seats in Congress; Michigan, New 
York, Ohio and Pennsylvania, four each; Texas three; 
Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey and North Carolina, 
two each; Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Maryland, Minnesota, Montana, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia and Wisconsin, one each. There has been 
much criticism of the continual enlargement of the House 
of Representatives at each new apportionment on the 
ground that this body is already too large to function prop- 
erly. Altho the House of Representatives is still much 
smaller than the British House of Commons and many 
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other parliamentary bodies, there seems to be much point 


in this criticism: Debate in the Senate, with only ninety-six 
members, is certainly on a much higher level than in the 
House and the individual Senator makes his personality 
more felt than the average Representative. But so long as 
any Congressman feels that his Congressional district 
is in danger of elimination there is small possibility of any 
reduction in the membership of the House. The Republican 


- caucus also decided not to reduce the representation from 


southern states in accordance with the provisions of the 
fourteenth constitutional amendment, for many years past 
“more honored in the breach than the observance.” 

The Senate unexpectedly passed without a vote an 
anti-strike bill introduced by Senator Poindexter of Wash- 
ington. Persons conspiring to “obstruct, delay, hinder or 
prevent” the movement of commerce among the states or 
with foreign nations by calling strikes may be liable to a 
$10,000 fine or ten years’ imprisonment. If force or violence 
is used this may be increased to a $15,000 fine or fifteen 
years’ imprisonment. But “nothing in this Act shall be 
taken to deny to any individual the right to quit his em- 
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ployment for any reason.” The 
Poindexter bill is virtually the anti- 
strike clause originally proposed in 
the Transportation Act of last ses- 
sion, but later eliminated therefrom. 
Reconsideration has been moved as 
several Senators opposed to the bill 
were absent when it was passed. 


Reds in 
Czechoslovakia 


T is well known that of all the 

nations of central Europe which 
went thru the fiery furnace of the 
Great War Czechoslovakia emerged 
in the best condition. The mineral 
and industrial. resources of the re- 
public are superior to those of Ger- 
man Austria and it has suffered less 
from famine. Unlike Poland, Lith- 
uania, Latvia, Esthonia, Finland, 
Ukrainia and Rumania, Czechoslo- 
vakia has no point of.contact with 
Soviet Russia and has not suffered 
from an external Bolshevist inva- 
sion. Unlike Hungary, the Czechoslovak Government has 
undergone no Bolshevist revolution from within. But this 
calamity has been very narrowly escaped. Even the com- 
parative prosperity of the nation (and it is prosperity only 
by comparison with the famine conditions prevailing -in 
Austria and Poland) and its excellent liberal and demo- 
cratic form of government have not availed to keep the 
red influence altogether out of the country. 

The cause of the Bolshevist uprising about the middle 
of December was the ecdnomic suffering and political un- 
rest almost universal in contemporary Europe; its pretext 
was the suppression of the Communist party headquarters 
in Prague. The Communists replied by declaring a general 
strike. The workmen in Prague paid little attention to this 
summons, but in many industrial towns textile and sugar 
factory workers, coal miners and iron workers joined the 
strike. In several towns the strikers paraded with arms, 
occupied factories and proclaimed the “dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” The Government acted promptly and decisive- 
ly, proclaimed martial law in several parts of the coun- 
try and distributed the army where it was most needed. 
The attempt to bring about a general revolutionary move- 
ment seems to have missed fire altogether, tho nothing 
guarantees the nation against future attempts of the same 
nature. 





Disarmament in France 


HE new military law in France means the beginning 
of disarmament in what is now the most heavily 
armed nation on the continent of Europe. Instead of three 
years of military service required of every Frenchman, the 
new law provides for only eighteen months, except that 
for a transitional period of two years the service will be 
for two years for each class of young men called up. André 
Lefévre, Minister of War, objected to some details of the 
new bill and handed in his resignation. He declared: 
For a long while the rest of the cabinet and myself have not 
had the same ideas about Germany, about the dangers with which 
she may threaten us and about the military strength which we 


must maintain to enforce application of the treaty, to defend 
ourselves if need be, and to guarantee from a stab in the back 


states like Poland, Czechoslovakia and Rumania, whose existence 


is indispensable to our security. 
This resignation caused a debate in the Chamber of 
Deputies in which the Government was vindicated by a 
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vote uf -éonfidence of 489° to 69.'Premier Leygues quoted 
high military authorities to demonstrate that France would 
be secure even with the shorter term of compulsory mili- 
tary service. Germany had not completely disarmed, but 
had gone a long way to meet the conditions of the Treaty; 
having surrendered 30,000 cannon, 65,000 machine guns 
and 2,500,000 rifles, besides destroying 28,000 cannon, 
50,000 machine guns and 2,520,000 rifles. France with 
475,000 young men called up under the eighteen months’ 
compulsory service system, with 100,000 reénlisted volun- 
teer veterans of the Great War, and 300,000 colonial troops, 
would be easily a match for Germany even should the Ger- 
mans cherish the idea of revenge. 

Of course, the limitation of Germany’s military estab- 
lishment to 100,000 by the Treaty of Versailles does not 
represent the full danger from Germany. The Allies have 
frequently had to insist on the disarming and demobiliza- 
tion of “auxiliary” forces, such as the Hinwohnerwehr, 
with which the Germans have sought to eke out their mili- 
tary strength. Moreover there has been constant complaint, 
even among the Germans themselves, that the so-called 
army of 100,000 is really a skeleton force largely made up 
of officers and non-commissioned officers of the old régime. 
Undoubtedly it could be made the nucleus of a much larger 
force in the event of a declaration of war. But the whole 
diplomatic, strategic and economic situation of Germany 
is such that for many years to come she cannot hope to 
oppose France by military force even supposing that the 
Allies were less zealous than they are in the enforcement 
of the military clauses of the Treaty. 

Premier Leygues also took the broader ground that 
France must guard her good reputation as well as her se- 
curity and must not appear before the world as a militar- 
ist power. He advocated a moderate attitude with respect 
to the German indemnity and declared that “whether Ger- 
many’s debt is paid in gold or goods matters not, so long 
as the debt is paid.” 


The Mandate Question 


N one respect at least the League of Nations Assembly 

“magnified its office” beyond the wish of the Great 
Powers. Under the vigorous leadership of Hjalmar Brant- 
ing of Sweden the Assembly tried to bring within the scope 
of its discussion the whole mandate question. The Council 
of the League, however, refused to submit the draft plans 
for mandates to the Assembly. In the discussion which 
followed two British delegates, Mr. Balfour of Great Brit- 
ain and Lord Robert Cecil, representing South Africa, 
came into sharp conflict. Lord Robert Cecil deelared: 

We must frankly publish not only what has been done but 
what is being done. That is why I regret so profoundly the 
decision the Council reached not frankly to give the world the 
draft of the mandates on which it is engaged. I am sure that they 
would have lost nothing by doing so. I am sure that they would 
have been strengthened. I hope they will reconsider their decision. 
I hope they will realize in this and other cases that publicity 
is the League’s greatest friend and that without it we risk the 
worst disaster and failure that ever attended human effort. 

To this and many similar criticisms by members of the 
Assembly Mr. Balfour replied: 

I think you are running considerable danger in bringing in 
these proposals as to a matter in which neither the commission 
nor the Assembly is responsible, but the Council. Speaking as a 
member of my Government, I consider that I and those who 
succeed me as Great Britain’s representatives on the Council 
are free to regard each mandate proposal on its merits. I cannot 
allow it to be presupposed that I or any one who succeeds me 
in any way limits our freedom of action by anything the Assem- 
bly does at this or any other meeting. 

The Assembly, not having before it the draft of Class A 
mandates (i. e., former Turkish territories partitioned 
under mandate) or of Class B (German colonies in trop- 
ical Africa), contented itself with some general declara- 
tions of policy; recommending that mandatory Powers 
should not use their position to increase their military 
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establishment or exploit for their exclusive benefit the 
natural resources of the territory in question, that organic 
laws for mandated territory be submitted to the League 
for consideration and that future drafts of mandates should 
be made public before being passed on by the Council. So 
far the Council has only made public the conditions of the 
Class C mandates, including such territories as German 
South-West Africa and German New Guinea which were 
directly incorporated in the administrative system of the 
nation holding the mandate. 


The World’s First Assembly 


HE Assembly of the League of Nations adjourned on 
December 18. The successful work of the Assembly 
has set at rest two fears entertained with regard to the 
future of the League: that the wide divergence of ambi- 
tions and ideas among the more than forty nations repre- 
sented would lead to anarchy and impotence, and that the 
Assembly would prove to be a mere debating society, while 
all the real power would be monopolized by the Council. As 
regards the first point, it is worth noting that Argentina’s 
threat of secession completely failed to stampede the As* 
sembly and even the other Latin-American countries 
turned a deaf ear to the Argentine delegates’ arguments 
for leaving the League. As regards the second point, the 
complaint now is not that the Great Powers in the Council 
will override the little nations in the Assembly, but that 
the Assembly is ambitious and self-assertive to an em- 
barrassing degree. It is evident that the League is very 
much alive and that the Assembly is the livest part of it. 

Six more nations were admitted to the League. 

The plan for a Court of International Justice was -ap- 
proved. Many of the small nations favored the American 
plan of giving the court compulsory jurisdiction, but the 
British, French, Italian and Japanese delegates, under the 
instruction of their home Governments and in conformity 
with the attitude of the Council, refused to concede this 
point. 

A resolution for a two years’ truce from armament in- 
crease was adopted. This is only a recommendation, and 
does not take from the individual Governments the power 
to act on their own judgment; nevertheless it marks the 
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The League of Nations’ place in Europe 


greatest step toward voluntary limitation of armaments 
which has ever been taken. 

The finances of the League were organized on a business 
basis. Bureaus were established to deal with economic 
questions and international communications. A_ special 
committee was appointed to take charge of the fight against 
the typhus plague and other epidemics in eastern Europe. 
Arrangements were made for an international conference 
for the suppression of the traffic in women. The powers of 
the League with respect to carrying out an international 
blockade were defined. 

President Wilson was chosen as mediator between Ar- 
menia and the Turkish Nationalists. President Wilson has 
accepted this charge and appointed Henry Morgenthau, 
former American Ambassador to Turkey, as his personal 
representative for the work of mediation. 

Such are a few of the achievements of the League of Na- 
tions Assembly. No wonder Mr. Crowell, a Canadian dele- 
gate, declared: 

In the space of five weeks the Assembly has accomplished more 


business than any parliament of any one of the nations repre- 
sented in the same space of time. 


M. Motta, President of Switzerland, said: 


If we compare the work accomplished at Geneva by the League 
Assembly with that of other international congresses during the 
same lapse of time we are bound to recognize the immense prac- 
tical and useful work the League has accomplished. In contrast 
with other conventions, there has been during the whole period 
of League debate a new spirit. Everything has been done in 
strict loyalty and confidence, for which every delegation is entitled 
to its share of praise. Diplomacy, properly speaking, has been 
kept out of the Assembly. 


M. Hymans, Belgian delegate and President of the As- 
sembly, said: 


The League has developed a consciousness and now resolves 
to live, and will live. Thru the setting up of an International 
Court of Justice the Assembly has established a house of rights 
and a palace of peace. 


New Faces Round the Table 


HE League of Nations is growing. Six new states; 

four neutral during the war and two hostile, have 
joined the organization originally started by the Allied and 
Associated Powers. The Assembly admitted Finland, Al- 
bania, Costa Rica and Luxemburg without opposition. Fin- 
land entered late because she was a “new born” nation 
whose independence from Russia has only existed in fact 
since the spring of 1918 and was only acknowledged diplo- 
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matically by the Powers a year later. Finland’s first days as 
a free nation were as troubled as the worst period of Rus- 
sian oppression. Famine raged in the land, and a local Bol- 
shevist insurrection was aided by an invasion from Russia, 
accompanied by pillage and all manner of atrocities. To re- 
pulse the Bolsheviki the Finns called in the aid of German 
troops and thus fell under German influence until the end 
of the Great War. This naturally made the Allies slow to 
welcome Finland to the family of nations, especially since 
there were and stil? are boundary controversies between 
Finland and both Russia and Sweden. But during the last 
few months the infant republic of the far north has at- 
tained political stability and regained some measure of 
economic prosperity, so there no longer remained any 
reason to hesitate about her admission to the League. 
Costa Rica has long been anxious to enter the League, but 
revolution at home delayed the recognition of her Govern- 
ment. Luxemburg is a tiny little scrap of neutral ground 
wedged in between France, Belgium and Germany, and her 
political status remained uncertain for some months after 
the close of the war. Albania’s frontiers are unadjusted. 
Austria and Bulgaria are the first enemy States to enter 


the League. It is significant that little objection was made. 


to their admission by any of the Allied representatives in 
the Assembly. Three other enemy nations are still outside 
the League. Turkey will have to wait until peace and order 
is restored in the chaotic region of Asia Minor; so will 
the new nations, such as Armenia, which have been carved 
out of former Turkish territory. Hungary will doubtless 
be admitted soon. The instability of her present Govern- 
ment, which is republican in form and monarchical in 
sentiment, has been a difficulty. As for Germany, France 
will not consent to her admission into the League until the 
war indemnity has been definitely fixed. 

The status of Argentina is doubtful. If she is regarded 
as already a member state the withdrawal of her dele- 
gates from the Assembly does not mean that she has left 
the League, for two years’ notice is required under the 
terms of the Covenant. But the Argentine Government now 
holds that the nation never definitely joined the League; 
that her adhesion was only “in principle” and contingent 
on the acceptance of certain conditions. If this view is 
correct, Argentina is the only definitely recognized neutral 
nation now outside the League, just as the United States 
is the only one of the Allied and Associated Powers in like 


ease. Aside from the three excluded enemy nations, all 


other countries outside the League are so because their 
boundaries are undefined or their Governments not recog- 
nized. Such is the case or Armenia, the republics of the 
Caucasus, the Ukraine, Lithuania, Latvia, Esthonia and 
of course Soviet Russia. Until eastern Europe has sim- 
mered down to peace and stability it will be difficult to say 
exactly whether these nations are independent and, if so, 
how far they extend. s 

Besides admitting new Member States to the League, 
the Assembly has the duty of selecting the elective mem- 
bers of the League of Nations Council. Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan and the United States have treaty 
right to permanent representation on the Council, but four 
places are filled by representatives of minor States. In the 
first Council Spain, Brazil, Belgium and Greece held these 
places. This December China was elected in place of 
Greece, largely thru the efforts of one of the Chinese dele- 
gates to the Assembly, the distinguished Chinese states- 
man and former graduate of Columbia University, V. K. 
Wellington Koo. This election may prove to be an epoch- 
making event. It means that, at least during the next year, 
China will have equal diplomatic representation with 
Japan on the most powerful international body in the world 
—the League of Nations Council. Should the Shantung 
question, or any other matter in which China has a vital 
interest, come up, China will have a direct voice. 
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Back to the Farm? 
By William B. Bailey 


Professor of Practical Philanthropy in Yale University 


Enough figures have been published 
by the Bureau of the Census to make 
it clear that the cities have again in- 
creased much more rapidly than the 
rural population. We have heard a 
great deal in the past few years about 
the movement back to the soil, and 
some writers have predicted that this 
census would show that the tide had 
turned and that now the population 
was flowing into the rural districts. 
But again we find that this is not the 
case and that the movement has been 
setting against the rural districts more 
strongly than ever. From 1900 to 1910 
the number of farms in this country 
increased from 5,737,000 to 6,362,000, or 
nearly 11 per cent, while in 1920 their 
number had increased only to 6,450,000 
or 1.4 per cent. 

Consulting the map it will be seen 
that twenty-five of the states, or more 
than half the total number, have shown 
an actual decrease in the number of 
farms during the past ten years. In 
twelve cases there was an increase of 
less than ten per cent., in seven cases 
an increase of from ten to twenty-five 
per cent., while in five states there 
was an increase of over twenty-five per 
cent., in the number of farms. The 
greatest increase was in the case of 
Montana where the number of farms a 
little more than doubled during the past 
decade. From 1900 to 1910 there were 
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fourteen states in which the number 
of farms decreased, and it is rather 
interesting to note that every state in- 
cluded in this list showed a decrease 
during the years 1910 to 1920. In New 
Mexico the number of farms from 1900 
to 1910 increased ninety per cent., 
while in the decade 1910 to 1920 the 
number decreased by sixteen per cent. 
All of the states showing a considerable 
increase in the number of farms during 
the past decade were west of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

It is not always a bad sign when 
certain farms are deserted. Before the 
fertile lands of the west were made 
available by means of the railroads, 
the surplus population from the farms 
of New England turned either to the 
cities, or to the more inaccessible and 
less productive regions of the eastern 
states. There they were able to wrest 
a precarious existence from the poor 
soil but when the prairies were opened 
to cultivation these hil] farms were 
gradually deserted, or added to the 
more fertile farms adjoining and 
turned into pasturage or timber. To 
desert one of these barren spots was 
a sign of progress and it is quite likely 
that some of these more inaccessible 
localities will never again be inhabited 
by a farming population. 

The introduction of farming ma- 
chinery has enabled a few men to do 
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It is no surprize to see that the past ten years have decreased the number of 
farms in New England and New York. But notice that there has been the same 
decrease in such fertile prairie states as Nebraska and Kansas 
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the work of many with the previous 
methods, and the high wages in the 
munitions industries attracted many 
to our cities during the past few years. 
There is no doubt that the great prizes 
in life are to be found in the cities. 
It is a pretty general law that the 
cities will continue to grow and increase 
until the extreme costliness or un- 
wholesomeness of life in them persuades 
people to live outside. A wit once 
remarked that since cities were so 
much more unwholesome than the 
country districts, he wondered why 
people had never thought of building 
their cities in the country. This is just 
what we are doing at present. We have 
reduced the death rate in the cities so 
that they are no longer man consuming 
but about as healthful as the rural 
districts, and at the same time we are 
trying to bring to the rural districts 
the advantages of city life. The time 
may come in this country when the 
country will grow more rapidly than 
the cities, but it seems to be far re- 
moved at present. 


“Don’ts”’ 
By Bolton Hall 


“Don'ts” are so foolish that people 
have begun to substitute doo-s (I 
have to write it wrong to make it 
sound right, as it seems right to 
me). “Doos” are a little less fool- 
ish. When the Creator wanted a 
worker, He didn’t say to a butterfly 
“Don’t idle” nor to a grasshopper 
“Do save,” nor did He try to change 
the nature of any living thing. He 
said to a little unlearned insect, 
“Bee”! Be healthy, and you wili 
want to work, and save, and do all 
the things you should do, 

If your wife or your husband does 
not suit you, you are the one to 
grumble at. It was you who chose, 
or you who failed to escape. You 
have tried to alter your partner, only 
to conclude, “It is no use,—she (or 
he) can’t understand.” It remains 
then for you to do the altering and 
understanding yourself. Anyhow, if 
he or she were all you long for he 
or she would not have married you. 

If the world won't listen to what 
you say or read what you write, 
instead of fretting yourself, exam- 
ine yourself. If you have something 
to say and know how to say it, the 


world will buy your books or your’ 


lecture tickets. Indeed, if you know 
how to say it, the world will listen 
tho you say nothing at all. 
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Wide World 

Mile. Fernande Barrey, a model, got tired 
of posing, stepped off her platform, set up 
an easel of her own, and painted seven pic- 
tures. The Paris Autumn Salon has just 
accepted five of them. Probably it is not 
as easy as it looks—from the present illus- 
‘ tration—or more people would try it 


Wonders of the 
Machine 


At the time Napoleon expressed the 
opinion that “man was a machine made 
to live,” doubtless he possessed only a 
vague idea of the human system being 
the basis of all mechanics. Now we 
know that it possesses all the bars, 
levers, pulleys, wheels, axles and buf- 
fers known to science, for all the three 
hundred movements included in modern 
mechanics are simply modifications and 
variations of those found in the phy- 
sical system of every individual. 

The human system, with its storage 
of power, has been the wonder machine 
of every age. For instance, if.all the 
beats of the heart, in a single day, 
could be concentrated in one huge throb 
of vital power, it would be sufficient to 
throw a ton of iron into the air 120 
feet. One electrical expert, in applying 
it to electricity, affirms this expended 
heart energy is equal to a two-candle 
power of an incandescent electrical 
lamp, or, if converted into cold light, 
this amount of power would represent 
forty candles. Thus if a man had some 
such organ as the firefly, he could sur- 
round himself with sufficient light to 
live without the aid of artificial light- 
ing. 

For the benefit of those still in doubt, 
let us examine the energy expended in 
some of the tasks daily confronting us. 

In eating, the pressure exerted by a 
set of good natural teeth, falls nothing 
short of 250 Ibs. to the square inch. 
Now the toughest steak will yield to a 
pressure of 80 lbs., tho a tender one 
would probably call for only half that 
force. In the innocent looking bottom 
crust of a loaf the resistance is no less 
than 250 Ibs. to the square inch, hence 
our full force being brought into play. 

Even the simple act of walking up- 
stairs takes one horse-power. To lift 
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550 Ibs. one foot in one second requires 
what is known as one horse-power, so 
that when we lift one-fourth of that 
weight four feet in one second, we are 
exerting one horse-power. When a per- 
son weighing 137% lbs. runs upstairs 
at the rate of four feet a second, he 
exerts the equivalent of one horse- 
power, but for a person weighing twice 
as much, it would be necessary to climb 
at the rate of only two feet per second, 
to exert one horse-power. 

A pianist’s task is especially arduous. 
To make a note sound on a piano, even 
gently, requires more force than to lift 
a kettle lid. The minimum pressure of 
the finger for one note is equal to 110 
grammes. The note will vibrate only 
gently, however, and to produce a “for- 
tissimo” sound, a pressure equal at 
times to 3000 grammes is applied. 


Curiously enough, we bring to bear. 


almost as much force on one note as 
upon a chord. Thus if a pressure of 
2,000 grammes be required and four 
notes are struck together, the pressure 
for each note taken separately is only 
about 500 or 600 grammes. In pieces 
such as Chopin’s last study in C minor, 
there is a passage which takes two 
minutes and five seconds to play, and 
the pressure brought to bear is no less 
than 3130 kilogrammes, or sufficient to 
raise thirty sacks or three tons of coal. 

The energy expended in walking and 
cycling might also be cited. When we 
walk a mile, we take, on the average, 
2,263 steps; but when we cycle, with a 
machine of average gear, we cover a 
mile with an equivalent of only 627 
steps. 


Half Lengths 


The old almanac has given away to the 
calendar. 
PT td 
The Department of Agriculture is plan- 
ning to distribute crop and weather re- 
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ports and market bulletins thru wireless 
stations. 
Prt 
The American public consumes about 
four bushels of potatoes per capita each 
year. 
ok KO 
One hundred and ninety-two American 
cities have adopted the city manager form 
of government. 
Ke 
One hundred and twenty-one thousand 
schools in the United States have closed 
for lack of teachers. 
* 


Two million four hundred thousand pig- 
tails of Chinese hair have been made into 
filtering cloth by a firm in Houston, Texas. 

ok OK 


The Rev. John Roscoe has discovered 
tribes in East Africa which are killing 
themselves off by taking overdoses of drugs 
and medicines. 

ak OK 

The United States Bureau of Fisheries, 

in codperation with the navy, has made 


use of airplane patrols to locate large’ 


schools of fish. 


**% 


Berlin has instituted a ‘‘politeness 
week.” The Morgen Post is offering prizes 
for notable instances of courtesy observed 
by its reporters. ° 

OOK 


A Colorado professor told a _ biology 
class that earthworms were edible. His 
students fried some for him and he de- 
clared them ‘‘not half bad.” 

OK 


The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
is just starting now a Christian Education 
Campaign to raise $33,000,000 for South- 
ern educational institutions. 


There are 100,000 girls between the ages 
of twelve and eighteen in the Girls’ Re- 
serve Corp of the Y. W. C. A. in the 
United States and Honolulu. 

ane 


Motion picture companies have begun to 
establish studios in New York City; using 
electric light as a substitute for the bril- 
liant sunshine of Los Angeles. 
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PUZZLE: FIND THE HARVARD BOY 
The Harvard School of Engineering has widened its training to take in not only the 
theory of mechanical and electrical engineering, but the actual rock-bottom practice 
of running a business and managing a factory. Students are sent into different sorts 
of commercial and industrial establishments to learn from doing, side by side with 
other green hands. In the photograph J. L. Glick, a Harvard student, is working 
with a regular employee in the plant of the Blake and Knowles Company at East 
Cambridge, Mass. Which is which?—a painful question to those who have fallen 
into the way of a certain mild jeering at “Hahvahd.” As a matter of fact, Mr. Glick 
is the one on the left 
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How to Spend Sunday 


as these must take into account the 
changed views of successive genera- 
tions, but it must have regard also to 
the traditional spirit and habits of the 
nation and do equal justice to these. 

I believe that the church should 
make of Sunday a day of the highest 
spiritual happiness and rest, and that 
Christian people who constitute the 
church should by their example and in- 
fluence seek in every way to maintain 
the character of Sunday as a day dif- 
ferent from other days, different in its 
standard of peace, of home-keeping and 
church-going, of intellectual and spir- 
itual fellowship and stimulus. 

A great deal of nonsense is talked 
today regarding the Puritan Sunday. 
I grew up in an old conservative Pres- 
byterian home which preserved the 
Puritan ideals, and Sunday was one of 
the happiest days of the week with its 
own pleasures and special privileges. 
It was an institution of priceless moral 
value, fostering the unity of the family 
life and building the character of its 
members in discipline and affection and 
truth. 


What Is Rest? 


By Rev. John J. Glennon 


Archbishop of St. Louis 

I wish to say that the Lord’s Day 
should be observed as a day of wor- 
ship and a day of rest; but we cannot 
by law define it as a citizen’s duty to 
worship on Sunday or any other day, 
because freedom of worship on the part 
of the individual is an essential feature 
of our national life. 

As regards a definition of “rest,” 
there are various opinions. It would 
appear as if it excluded servile labor, 
except when same was necessary; but 
it should not exclude legitimate amuse- 
ment, even with the concomitant of a 
moderate payment to the few that may 
be necessary to promote legitimate 
amusement. I think it is proper, be- 
cause an ethical interpretation of rest, 
that legitimate amusement be included. 

Those seeking to exclude from the 
Sunday such amusement would be, 
in my opinion, much better employed 
if they would unite with us in exclud- 
ing illegitimate and immoral entertain- 
ments not only frem the curriculum of 
Sunday but altogether. 


Spirit, Not Law 
By Rev. W. F. McDowell, 
D. D., L. H. D. 


Bishop Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Washington 

We use the term American Sunday 
as tho we had created a special day. 
We forget that for years we have been 
complaining of the Continental Sun- 
day and its practices. What is more 
serious, we seem to forget the real 
origin and purpose of the day which, 
rather loosely, we call the Sabbath, 
Sunday, and fhe Lord’s Day. We are 


(Continued from page 10) 


not seeking to create an American Sun- 
day nor to perpetuate one that our 
fathers created. Here in the United 
States we are considering the adjust- 
ment of our life and practice to “the 
day which the Lord hath made,” the 
day with a religious purpose and a 
profoundly religious sanction. 

There are two ways at least of get- 
ting at it, one negative, the other posi- 
tive. In the first case we lay our em- 


phasis upon the things which shall be- 


forbidden on a given day. Laws are 
skyblue or worse according to the ex- 
tent of their. restrictions and _ re- 
straints. This is really not the best nor 
quite the Christian way of approach- 
ing the subject. The American people 
can get much further into the real 
value of the Lord’s Day by asking and 
seriously answering such questions as 
the following: What is the need of 
such a day in human life and society? 
What is the value of such a day to hu- 
man life and society? What is the his- 
tory that has followed the various 
practices of men and nations with ref- 
erence to such a day? What construc- 
tive, positive, ethical, intellectual, rest- 
ful, spiritual program can be made 
for the day in our modern life? The 
test of our laws lies more truly in what 
they provide for life than in what they 
forbid. We must never lose sight of the 
supreme truth uttered by the Supreme 
Master of life, “The Sabbath was made 
for man”; and in His name America 
for her own sake must conserve the 
highest human values of its Lord’s 
Day. The day is so necessary to human 
life and welfare that it must be saved 
from Pharisaism on one hand and 
commercialism and worldliness on the 
other. I see no way to do that except 
to make our Lord’s Day observance ac- 
cording to the spirit and principles of 
Jesus. 


As Free As Air 
By Rev. P. Ainslee, D. D., LL. D. 


Christian Temple, Baltimore, Maryland 
The Christian Sunday is not the 
Jewish Sabbath—the first day being 
in memory of the Resurrection and 
the seventh being a memorial of Crea- 
tion, neither have the Ten Command- 
ments, calling for the keeping of the 
seventh day, anything to do with our 
keeping the first day of the week. 
One day in seven for the improve- 
ment of character by meditation and 
worship and for the rest of the brain 
and the body is as non-sectarian as 
prayer. The Jews had no more ex- 
clusive right to it than they had to 
the air of Asia, nor the Babylonians 
nor any other natiqn who observed a 
Sabbath. It belonged to all mankind 
—recognized as a necessity as long as 
men live on the earth. When Jesus said 
“the Sabbath was made for man” it 
was not the Jewish Sabbath any more 
than the Jewish man about which He 
was speaking. He had in mind the sa- 
cred universal day grounded in human 


nature and all mankind’s right to it. 
Consequently it is a day for culti- 
vation of character for all and for wor- 
ship for those who choose to worship. 
There must be a normal exercize of 
freedom in the use of parks, amuse- 
ments, museums and libraries on Sun- 
day. For one to deny the rights of this 
day to himself closely approaches sui- 
cide, and to deny it to others is more 
disastrous than scrimping the small 
wage-earner of his wages or denying 
bread to the hungry. No legislature has 
the right to bargain away this day for 
unnecessary labor and professional 
sports. The people themselves cannot 
do it and maintain the proper standard 
of ethics, much less their representa- 
tive in legislature. 


Cleaning Up Sunday 
By Rev. M. A. Matthews, 


D. D., LL. D. 


First Presbyterian Church, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. Moderator Presbyterian General 
Assembly 
The Sabbath is of divine origin. It is 
not an evolution but a God-decreed 
day for man’s benefit. God decreed it 
for rest and spiritual worship. Six 
days shall be devoted to work and the 
Holy Sabbath shall be devoted to rest 
and worship. The body, the mind and 
the soul need rest from the exacting 
taskmasters of six days. In rest and 
worship of God is one to find relief. 
The present day tendency to Sabbath 
desecration was, in degree, imported 
from rationalistic and Godless Europe. 
America, as host, has been too polite. 
Her politeness has been construed by 
her foreign guests as license. America 
has suffered at the hands of such in 
more ways than one, and especially in 

our shameless Sabbath desecration. 

Our own rapidly growing spirit of 
irreverence for things sacred and holy 
has caused us to turn God’s day into a 
day of picnics, games, labors, con- 
veniences or debauches. All of which is 
coarse, vulgar and debasing to the 
finer and more spiritual feelings. A 
nation without the Holy Sabbath is 
cursed and must suffer. Much of our 
national weakness is due to Sabbath 
desecration. 

We must have the Saturday half- 
hcliday for the purpose of preparing 
for the Sabbath. All necessary prep- 
aration should be made Saturday 
afternoon. The family should be kept 
together on God’s holy day. The ‘home 
should know instinctivély when the 
Sabbath comes. Quiet and -rest: should 
mark the home. Love, prayer and wor- 
ship should fill the home with song and 
sunshine. If the labor of the week is- so 
heavy that. it-is impossible for the fam- 
ily to get.ready for the morning church 
service, then, let’ them rest at- home 
until lunch time; serve the semi-hot 
meal at noon; afterwards the family 
should attend the afternoon Sabbath 
school; after the school, perhaps they 
should walk ‘leisurely thru’ the ‘park. 
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The whole family should attend church 
services Sabbath evening. For those 
who have means and ability, acts of 
mercy and deeds of kindness should be 
performed for the relief of the dis- 
tressed. The whole day should be given 


to serving God and meditating upon 


the. work of Christ for our salvation. 
The hope of the business, domestic 

and economic world is to be found only 

in true Christianity, andthe church 


of Jesus Christ. Men must return_to] 
the church, the Bible and the Sabbath 


if America is to be saved. The Sabbath 
was created, established and decreed 
by Almighty God for man’s rest and 


spiritual education. America needs it. 


Py) 


Holiday and Holy Ser” 
By Rev. Henry S. Coffin, D.D. 


Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York City. Lyman Beecher Lecturer 
at Yale, 1918 

There are two aspects of the Sun- 
day question which it is convenient to 
distineuish—the holiday and the holy- 
day. The state in the interest of the 
physical and moral well-being of its 
citizens must insure every worker at 
least one day’s rest in seven. In a 
complex society this cannot be for 
everyone the same day in the week; 
but so far as possible it should be the 
same day in order that the community 
may derive its fullest benefit. The Sun- 
day holiday is a humanitarian pro- 
vision. With the increase in labor-sav- 
ing appliances and the careful spread- 
ing of work over the entire year, it 
ought to be more and more possible to 
procure for the mass of workers not 
one, but one and a half or even two 
work-free days a week. It is the 
church’s concern to induce people to 
use at least one such holiday as a holy- 
day. It can point out that the holiday 
has been won historically by those 
who wished its freedom for religious 
ends. It can further remind the Ameri- 
can people how vast their growth must 
be in appreciation of beauty, in the 
range and sensitiveness of their con- 
sciences, in their information upon 
subjects which concern the common 
weal, in their reinforcements in char- 
acter in God, if we are to attain our 
national ideal, and can ask whether one 
day in seven be too much to set apart 
for the cultivation of the spiritual life 
of the nation. The state should not be 
asked to surround the holiday with 
prohibitions other than those which 
protect its restfulness—prohibitions 
against gainful amusements, etc., or 
against such noise as interferes with 
its use for religious purposes. Christian 
people today, in my judgment, ought to 
foster legislation which guarantees 
every man a weekly holiday, to con- 
tend for the further half-holiday for 
recreation, and for the employment of 
Sunday specifically for the spiritual 
development of the nation. 


A Law of Our Natures 
By Rev. Patrick J. Hayes 
Archbishop of New York 


The Catholic Church holds it a 
fundamental principle that the ob- 
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servance of Sunday is based first of 
all, on reverence for God, expressed 
in public worship as a common social 
duty of the people, and secondly, on the 
natural rest the individual needs from 
work. This principle flows from the 
very law of nature. Whatever is radi- 
cally or essentially opposed to this or- 
ganic law of human existence should 
not be countenanced by custom, and 
certainly not sanctioned by law. 

Sunday should not be a day of gloom 
and unnatural repression, but one of 
godly gladness and human joy. “The 
Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath” (Mark xi, 27). 
The church never designates Sunday 
as a day of fasting. 

Suitable recreation and diversion 
may be encouraged. Opportunities for 
recreation, however, should not be so 
multiplied as to force a very notable 
percentage of professional and work- 
ing people to provide recreation for 
others. Public amusements should not 
take on a character of laxity, indul- 
gence, or dissipation that would per- 
vert the basic notion of reverence and 
rest. Sunday should have in the public 
eye an outward form of decorum and 
restraint essentially different from the 
other days of the week. 

Industrial, commercial, agricultural, 
and judiciary activities should be 
silent on Sunday, except where abso- 
lute or grave necessity demands other- 
wise. Transportation should be lim- 
ited to carriage of passengers. 

From the very fact that the observ- 
ance of Sunday with regard to wor- 
ship and rest is to be found in the nat- 
ural law, it follows that the highest 
permanent good, in the long run, to 
the state and the individual, even from 
an economic viewpoint, is bound up in 
obedience to the natural law which man 
never yet has been able to violate seri- 
ously without direful consequences. 
Terrible social and economic reactions 
will be the final expression of disap- 
proval both for the lack of reverence 
for the Almighty who rules the uni- 
verse and dispenses its laws, as well as 
for lack of reverence for the human 
being, whose right to rest and recrea- 
tion is inalienable and must not be 
violated by the lords of the industrial 
world. 

I pray that, for the welfare of 
America, our Sunday will be pre- 
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served, not in gloom, but in the joy 
that springs from reverence and re- 
pose. Then God and man will be 
served. 


Think First 
By Rev. Francis J. McConnell, 
D. D., LL. D. 


Bishop Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

If the advocates of Sunday reform 
wish to attempt something worth while 
let them: 

1. Find out the extent to which 
laborers in some basic industries work 
the seven-day week, without Sunday or 
any other day off thru many weeks. 

2. Investigate the effect of the 
twelve-hour day in some industries— 
notably the steel industry—in so ener- 
vating men that Sunday means noth- 
ing but a day of heavy drowsiness. 

3. Consider whether some change of 
our industrial system is possible which 
will relieve it of the over-strain out of 
which mefi fly to foolish and harmful 
pleasures on Sundays and other days. 

4. Codperate with community and 
other forms of effort to provide on 
Sundays—and other days—wholesome 
and unobjectionable forms of rest 
thru recreation. 

5. Codperate with the churches in 
the attempt to provide better trained 
preachers, more attractive music, more 
variegated and diversified forms of 
church activity, so that the churches 
will have on Sundays—and on all other 
days—a more compelling magnetism 
than they now possess. 


A Happy Mean 
By Rev. J. D. Remensnyder, 
D. D., LL. D. 


Pastor of the St. James Lutheran Church, 
New York City, and Manager of che Lord’s 
Day Alliance 

Sunday observance is a _ theme 
which is of so great importance that 
it should be approached without preju- 
dice or passion. To ignore its two- 
sidedness is to treat it irrationally. 

The idea, that to guard Sunday 
from desecration, means the union of 
church and state, is an error. America 
divorces the state from the church, but 
this is a very different thing from di- 
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vorcing it from religion. Buckle, in 
his “History of Civilization,” shows 
that “Religion has ever been the pillar 
of a well ordered state.” And even 
Socrates argued that civil rulers must 
teach their citizens to fear God, if 
they wished them to obey the laws. 

As then the state recognizes God, as 
in the sanctity of oaths, it should pro- 
tect worship, which expresses the nat- 
ural relationship between man and his 
Maker. For this reason its right and 
duty are to make laws for the quiet 
and reverence requisite for worshipers. 

And since one day in seven, Sunday, 
has been fixed upon by all civilized 
peoples for worship, religious medita- 
tion, and the highest soul-culture, that 
day should be duly distinguished from 
secular days. And who can doubt that 
the sanction of such a season will con- 
duce to the safeguarding, the deepen- 
ing of the virtue, temperance and high- 
est welfare of our youth? 

In doing this, however, we should 
avoid both extremes. On the one hand, 
the danger of a Puritan Sunday, with 
its Blue Laws, narrowness, rigor and 
gloom, is, we think, a false alarm. Any 
impartial observer who sees how the 
trend is sweeping toward the other 
extreme, and how rapidly Sunday is 
being secularized, must admit that 
there is no danger of such a legalistic 
reaction. 

And the fact is, that most of those 
who seek to affright us with this spec- 
ter are actuated by motives of com- 
mercial gain, wishing for their traffic 
an absolutely open Sunday. 

The writer cannot believe that sober- 
minded, God-fearing parents — who 
constitute the great majority of our 
citizens, desire that the mild restric- 
tions which hedge about Sunday, to 
preserve it as a day of rest and spir- 
itual culture, shall be entirely swept 
away. 

We believe in a free, liberal, joyous 
Sunday. The true mean is to devote a 
morning hour to religious service, and 
especially in the sorely stressed cities, 
the afternoon to rest, decent recrea- 
tion, and innocent pleasure. But to 
totally rob Sunday of any sort of sanc- 
tity will mean the breakdown of our 
Christian civilization. Against such a 
disaster, every citizen who fears God 
and seeks his country’s welfare, should 
protest. 


Our Seventeen New Senators 


nominated for Vice President at the 
St. Louis Populist convention, which 
endorsed William Jennings Bryan for 
President, and in 1904 was nominated 
for President by the People’s party. 
He has published a Populist paper at 
Atlanta, Georgia, Tom Watson’s Maga- 
zine, in New York, also Watson’s 
Jeffersonian Magazine and The Weekly 
Jeffersonian, and organized the Jeffer- 
sonian Publishing Company. He is an 
author of various books, among which 
are “The Story of France,” “Life of 
Thomas Jefferson,” “Life of Napoleon,” 
“Bethany, a Study and Story of the 
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Old South,” “Life and Times of An- 
drew Jackson,” “Handbook of Politics 
and Economics,” “Life and Speeches 
of Thomas E. Watson,” “The Methods 
of Foreign Missions Exposed,” “Social- 
ists and Socialism,” and “The Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy.” For the publica- 
tion of three chapters of the last-men- 
tioned book he was twice indicted, and 
twice acquitted. In 1917 he opposed the 
conscription of soldiers for service 
abroad, whereupon the mails were 
closed to Watson’s Magazine and The 
Weckly Jeffersonian. He is at present 
publisher of The Sentinel. 


. Idaho’s new Senator, ex-Gov- 

ar ernor Frank R. Gooding, Re- 
I daho publican, succeeds Senator 
John F. Nugent, Democrat. 

Mr. Gooding was born in England and 
came to the United States with his par- 
ents in 1867. He attended the public 
schools of Paw Paw, Michigan, at 
fifteen went to California, and at 
twenty-one to Idaho. For many years 
he has a contractor for mining com- 
panies, and for the past twenty years 
he has been actively engaged in the 
stock and farming business. He has 
been a member of the Idaho Senate, 
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and for four years was chairman of 
the Republican State Central Commit- 
tee. From 1905 to 1907 he was Gov- 
ernor of Idaho. 


- Congressman William B. 
McKinley McKinley, Republican, of 
Illinois Illinois, fills the place of 
the Republican incumbent, 

Senator Lawrence Y. Sherman, who 
was not a candidate for reélection. Ac- 
cording to the Congressional Directory, 
Mr. McKinley spent two years at the 
University of Illinois, is a farmer and 
banker, and is now serving his seventh 
term in Congress. He was instrumental 
in building the electric interurban rail- 
ways of Illinois, and the St. Louis elec- 
tric railway bridge, named “McKinley 
Bridge” as a tribute to his efforts in 
behalf of Illinois and Missouri. Like 


many of his colleagues, he advocates a |. 


protective tariff. Mr. McKinley voted 
for the amendment extending the right 
of suffrage to women, and for the Fed- 
eral prohibition amendment and its 
enforcement. 


Richard P. Ernst, who suc- 
ceeds the Democratic in- 
cumbent, Senator J. Crepps 
Wickliffe Beckham, has the 
honor of being the first Kentucky Re- 
publican elected to the United States 
Senate by direct vote of the people. 
He was born and reared in Covington, 
Kentucky, and educated in the state, 
graduating from Centre College. He is 
a lawyer and a practical banker. A 
man of simple tastes, he enjoys foot- 
ball, and is an expert swimmer. He 
has been actively interested in civic 
enterprises in his home town, and has 
been identified with educational and 
religious work. He is trustee of the 
University of Kentucky, of two col- 
leges in the state, and of the Western 
College for Women at Oxford, Ohio. The 
press reports him as against “scrap- 
ping” the League of Nations, as hav- 
ing accepted the “basic idea of a 
League to end war,” and as “inclined 
to favor any reasonable plan for the 
League that is suported by President 
Harding.” As to the exemption of 
American ships from Panama Canal 
tolls, he is reported. to have declared 
that he would “vote for nothing that is 
in violation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty.” He is not, according to the 
press, a believer in the excess profits 
tax, it being “vicious in its conse- 
quences to the economic fabric of the 
country.” 


Ernst 


0 
Kentucky 


Mr. Edwin S. Broussard 

a ae from Louisiana follows Sen- 
“wr ator Edward J. Gay. Both 
Loulsions are Democrats. Mr. Brous- 
sard is a graduate of the Louisiana 
State University at Baton Rouge. For 
two years after graduation he was a 
high school principal, resigning, at the 
outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War, to recruit part of a company. He 
was elected commanding officer and 
saw service in Cuba. After being mus- 
tered out of the army, he was appointed 
lieutenant in the regular army, de- 
clining the appointment to enter Tu- 
lane Law School. Before finishing the 
term he was appointed one of the sec- 
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Stop the Leaks That Keep You Poor 


Saving money is hard work until you get the secret. No matter how large or how 
small your income you will never save as much as you should until you get the knack. 

If the average business were operated on the haphazard basis on which our household 
finances are run, there would be fifty times as many bankrupts. The truth, whether we ad- 
mit it or not, is that very few families know where their money goes. At the end of each 
year we find ourselves little better off, if any, than at the beginning. We have earned 
$800 or $1,500 or $5,000, yet practically all has been spent—and the pitiful part of it is 
we have nothing to show for it! 


New Method Makes Saving a Pleasure Instead of a Hardship 
Read “How We Quit Being Poor,” on the inside back cover 
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1921 and the New Knowledge 


O gain a good idea of the vivid and eventful present, it is only 

necessary to go back a hundred years or so to the misty past. 

Let’s suppose we were standing at the threshold of 1821; what a 

scanty knowledge-field would be in view; of how many important 

and interesting subjects there would 

be hardly a hint—such subjects, for 
example as: 


The Great 
Question-Answerer 










Aeronautics Prohibition 

City-Planning Sanitary Science 

Color-Photography Wireless Telegraphy 

Conservation Vital Statistics 

Panama Canal Industrial Management 

Radioactivity Labor-Problema 

Single Tax Vitamine 
oman-Suffrage Lonsovity 

Dry Farming Manual Training 

Efficienc Moving Pictures 


Juvenile rt 
Pneumatic Tools 


Public Utilities 
Zionist Movement 


It is needless to say that all of these 
subjects, and hundreds of others, consti- 
tuting the “New Knowledge,” are fully 


The New 
International 


Encyclopaedia 


Second Edition 


Editors: Frank Moore Colby, in eee Williams, LL.D., L.H.D., 
itt.D. 


Made in America: 
it covers the world 


Revised, rewritten and reset from A to Z. Size of 


e enlarged. 
Number of volumes increased. Printed throughout from 


lew Plates. 


It would require many pages simply to give a partial 
list of leading subjects treated, with names of the 
more than 500 scholars and scientists who have writ- 
ten the articles and it would require many more pages 
merely to mention the Illustrations explaining the , 
text. 

Volume XII, for example, besides many text-illustrations, con- e 
tains four Plates in Color, eight Maps and nineteen full-page 
Engravings, six of which are devoted to the Iron and Stee 
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retaries to the Philippine Commission, 
headed by President Taft. He remained 
nearly a year in Manila. Upon his re- 
turn he continued his work in law at 
the Tulane Law School, graduating in 
1901 as the president of his class. He 
at once began the practice of law 
in New Iberia, Louisiana, with his 
brother, the late Senator Robert F. 
Broussard. Subsequently he was dis- 
trict attorney of the Nineteenth Ju- 
dicial District Court. In 1916 he was 
Governor Parker’s running mate for 
Lieutenant Governor. Mr. Broussard is 
at present practising law in New 
Iberia and is a director of the New 
Iberia National Bank. He owns and 
cultivates three farms in Iberia Parish. 
As a member of the Atchafalaya Levee 
Board he has worked untiringly to 
solve the flood problem. 

With reference to his position on 
some of the outstanding issues to be 
dealt with by Congress in the coming 
months, he has made certain definite 
statements. In regard to the League of 
Nations, he says: 

I am decidedly in favor of a League, but 
opposed to the unconditional ratification 
of the League adopted at Versailles. 

He is one of those opposed to prohi- 
bition and in favor of a modification of 
the Volstead Act. 


Concerning tax revision and a pro- 
tective tariff, he says: 

During the recent campaign, preceding 
the primary elections, I advocated the re- 
peal of the excess profits tax and a modifi- 
cation of the income tax. 

I also advocated a protective tariff on 
all agricultural and manufactured products 
which could not compete with like products 
produced by other people. 


Senator John Walter 
— Smith, an “Old Guard” 

Democrat, of Maryland, 
Marylend was defeated by Ovington 
E. Weller, Republican. Mr. Weller is 
a graduate of the Anapolis Naval 
Academy, a graduate in law, with sev- 
eral years’ practice, who has had wide 
experience in banking and in general 
business affairs. For many years he 
has been actively interested in civic 
and other public matters. As chairman 
of the Maryland State Roads Commis- 
sion, in which capacity he served for 
four years, he was instrumental in 
building the State Roads System, a 
project involving some $16,000,000. In 
1918 he was elected treasurer of the 
Republican National Senatorial Com- 
mittee in Washington. Mr. Weller en- 
dorses the proposal of President-elect 
Harding to create a Department of 
Public Welfare. 


. Ex-Governor Tasker L. Oddie 
—_— of Nevada, a Republican, suc- 
ions i. ceeds Senator Charles B. Hen- 

derson, Democrat. Governor 
Oddie was born in Brooklyn, New 
York, and received his early education 
in the public schools of East Orange, 
New Jersey. He has the degree of 
LL.B. from New York University. 
Since 1898 he has been a resident of 
Nevada. He was one of the early de- 
velopers of the Tonopah mines, and is 
now engaged in mining operations in 
Nevada. For four years he was a mem- 
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ber of the Nevada Senate, and for six 
years was Governor. During his ad- 
ministration as Governor various pro- 
gressive measures were enacted. Prop- 
erty which had escaped taxation or 
was undervalued was made to bear its 
share of the cost of government. The 
Agricultural Bureau, which he pro- 
posed, gave the public its first accurate 
understanding of the importance of 
agriculture and reclamation in the 
progress of the state. The divorce law 
was so revised as to make impossible 
granting of a divorce to any person 
who had not been a resident of the 
state for one year. Among the meas- 
ures which Governor Oddie sponsored 
in the interest of labor was the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, under which: 
hazardous industries were taxed to 
provide a fund to compensate injured 
workmen and the families of workmen. 
who were killed. He advocated woman 
suffrage and prohibition, and he did 
this at a time when both issues were 
unpopular. 

A citizen of Nevada, an authority 
on governmental affairs of the state, 
characterizes Nevada’s new Senator as 
“an honest man, greatly respected, who 
stands for high ideals.” 


The Republicans and the 
—_ Non-Partizan League of 
North Dakota are send- 
North Dekota ing to the Senate Dr. 
Edwin F. Ladd, who has been referred 
to as one of those scientists “who have 
served the public as contrasted with 
scientists who have served the cor- 
porations.” He succeeds Senator Asle 
J. Gronna, Republican, who failed to 
receive the nomination at the primaries. 
Dr. Ladd is a graduate, also Doctor 
of Laws, of the University of Maine. 
He enters the Senate from the North 
Dakota Agricultural College, in which 
institution he has been for many years 
Dean of the School of Chemistry and 
Pharmacy, and for the past four years 
president. He has also been state chem- 
ist and food commissioner of North 
Dakota. He is editor of The North Da- 
kota Farmer and a member of various 
scientific organizations. He has spon- 
sored legislation for pure foods, pure 
drugs, pure beverages, and pure paints, 
and, quite as important, has stood for 
the enforcement of such legislation 
after its enactment. 
The farmers of the country are ex- 
pecting results from Dr. Ladd during 
his term in the Senate. 


.,.  &x-Governor Frank B. Willis, 
Willis. of Ohio, who nominated Sena- 
Ohio tor Harding for the Presidency, 

succeeds the latter in the Sen- 
ate. Mr. Willis is a graduate of Ohio 
Northern University, with the degrees 
of A. B., A. M. and LL. B. For twelve 
years he was Professor of History and 
Economics, and, later, Professor of 
Law in that institution. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1906. For two 
terms he was a member of the Ohio 
House of Representatives. From 1911 
to 1915 he was in Congress, and from 
1915 to 1917 Governor of Ohio. When 
in the Ohio Legislature he fathered the 
Willis Taxation Act, and in Congress 
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he served on the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee. He has been 
a supporter of measures in favor of 
prohibition. .. 

Concerning the League of Nations, 
he stated during the campaign: 

At Versailles Peace Conference the 
United States was the only nation that 
asked for nothing and got less than it 
asked for. We sought no territory; we 
asked for no compensation or reparation in 
money. We went into the war to save civil- 
ization from utter rout, and it was emi- 
nently fitting and proper that we should 
seek no compensation for our vicarious 
service. Yet it is without a parallel in his- 
tory that a nation victorious as ours was 
should have had placed upon it terms such 
as would have been dictated to a defeated 
nation. 

In the opinion of Mr. Willis, the 
country is confronted by five major 
problems which need immediate solu- 
tion: 

The reorganization of the finances of 
the Government, “for if a balance is 
not established between revenue and 
expenses, the country will go on the 
rocks”; the restoration of the country 
to a peace-time basis; the final solu- 
tion of the Peace Treaty; legislation 
providing compensation for the benefit 
of the Americans who fought in the 
World War; and tariff revision. 


Congressman John W. Har- 
Harreld yeld, of Oklahoma, Repub- 

lican, succeeds Senator 
Otiahome Thomas P. Gore, Demo- 
crat, who was defeated in the pri- 
maries. For over twenty years Mr. 
Harreld has practised law in Ken- 
tucky and Oklahoma. He was also a 
county attorney in Kentucky, and ref- 
eree in bankruptcy in a district of 
thirteen counties in Oklahoma. In 1919 
he was elected a member of the Sixty- 
sixth Congress to fill the unexpired 
term of Joseph B. Thompson, deceased. 

Mr. Harreld is not one of those 
members of Congress who would, if 
they could, establish a gigantic mili- 
tary system, with an elaborate course 
of compulsory military training (of 
which, these late years, we have heard 
so much that we feel like calling 
“Time!” whenever approached by a 
militarist), financed by millions upon 
millions of the people’s hard-earned 
dollars. On May 19, 1920, he said in 
the House regarding the organization 
of the National Guard: 

Why not provide for voluntary training 
camps for the training of such young men 
as join the National Guard, “according to 
the discipline prescribed by Congress,” as 
prescribed in the Constitution? 

If this course was followed you would 
not have to have compulsory military train- 
ing, and at the same time you would have 
a large reserve of trained men turned out 
from these voluntary military training 
camps each year, under the National 
Guard system, available in times of insur- 
rection and war. 

On January 10, 1920, 330 members 
of the House voted against seating the 
Socialist member, Victor Berger, who, 
on November 10, 1919 (by a vote of 
311 to 1), had been declared “not en- 
titled to take the oath of office as a 
Representative . . . of the State of 
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Wisconsin ... by reason of the fact 


that he had violated a law of the 
United States, and, having previously 
taken an oath as a member of Con- 
gress to support the Constitution of the 
United States, had given aid and com- 
fort to the enemies of the United 
States, and for other good and suf- 
ficient reasons.” Upon this measure 
ninety-one members did not vote. One 
courageously answered “Present.” Six 
voted “Nay.” Mr. Harreld was one of 
the six. 


Oregon is another state 
Stanfield which will send to the Sen- 
‘ ate a Republican in place of 
a Democratic Senator, Mr. 
Robert N. Stanfield succeeding Sena- 
tor George E. Chamberlain. Mr. Stan- 
field is known as “a livestock man.” 

Concerning the result of the elec- 
tion The Portland Oregonian has this 
to say: 

For Mr. Stanfield it is to be said that his 
accomplishments in the field of industry 
have been remarkable. He has a real genius 
for constructive enterprize, and the bene- 
fits of it to Oregon have been great. He 
has a taste for public affairs, shown by a 
considerable degree of political activity and 
by an excellent record in the state Legis- 
lature. 

In response to an inquiry from the 
New York World with regard to his 
position on the Versailles Treaty, Mr. 
Stanfield telegraphed The World on 
November 3: 


I will support President-elect Harding 
in a constructive plan to preserve world 
peace. I interpret the election to mean 
that the people of the United States repu- 
diate the League as proposed by President 
Wilson. My own state of Oregon has 
spoken by an overwhelming majority. 


0 
Oregon 


Governor Peter Nor- 
Norbeck beck, Republican, of 
>, South Dakota, replaces 


Senator Edwin S. John- 
son, Democrat. Governor Norbeck was 
a student at the University of South 
Dakota, and for three terms he was a 
member of the North Dakota Senate. 
He has been Lieutenant Governor in 
South Dakota, and Governor since 
1917. 

The stand taken by Governor Nor- 
beck with regard to one of the many 
ramifications of the problem of the 
meat packing industry is of interest. 

The recent investigation of the meat 
packing industry developed the fact that 
private ownership of stockyards works to 
the disadvantage of both the shipper and 
the buyer. . ° 

Whether the new third of the Sen- 
ate can wield sufficient influence to 
cause a chapter of American history 
to be written unlike that recently 
made, and a chapter over which Ameri- 
cans need not hang their heads, is a 
question of deepest interest to students 
of government. 

New York 


Where the People Really Rule 


(Continued from page 7) 
From this standpoint we in this coun- 
try are under the impression that our 
Government is just as democratic as 
any other government in the world. 
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HOW TO USE THE INDEPENDENT 
IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


This brochure prepared by Dr. Frederick Houk Law, Head of the 
English Department of the Stuyvesant High School, where nearly 
FIVE THOUSAND boys attend, is of special help to teachers of 
Oral Composition, Supplementary Reading, Public Speaking, Rhetoric, 
Journalism, Extempore Speaking and Oral Expression. It is free. 
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CLEOPATRA TESTING THE POISON : 
LEOPATRA was the most beautiful and fascinating woman of antiquity. She was not 
only beautiful in person but brilliant in intellect, speaking nine different languages and many dialects with 
fluency. Her career as Queen of Egypt, her ascendency over the great Julius Caesar, her love of Mark —, 
her brilliant life and tragic death form a theme more interesting and enthralling than the greatest of fiction. If 
you would know the history of every famous man and woman in the world as well as that of every nation, empire, 
principality and power from the earliest antiquity to the present, then embrace this opportunity to secure the 
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tory to customer on approval and guarantee satisfaction. The beautiful sample pages 
will give you some idea of the splendid illustrations and the wonderfully interesting 
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Six Thousand Years of History 


HIS is an authentic history of human events from the remotest records of 

antiquity to the present. New plates—new maps—new charts and diagrams. 

Reading this work will increase your fund of knowledge, improve your 
mental powers, develop your conversational ability and increase your earning 
capacity in any business. or occupation. To become familiar with all the 
great men and women of history and with all the events of the past will 
enable you to face the world with a new poise, a new confidence and a 
firmer foundation for success. 


ET this History of the World and begin reading it. Read it for the 
joy it will give you; read it for the good it will do you; read it for 
the inspiration that will lead you toward better things. 

ATHER than be contented with the commonplace you can enjoy 
and become familiar with Socrates and Caesar and Na- 
poleon and Cromwell and Washingt and Columb and 

Lincoln and Cleopatra. 


“Sw me a family of readers,” said Napoleon, “and 
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I will show you the people who rule the world.” 

Hundreds who read this have decided to buy a 
History of the World some day; now is the time, 
Mail coupon for free sample pages. 
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The British parliamentary system 
provides a machinery for close and 
effective popular supervision and con- 
trol of the acts of the Government, 
from those of the least important of 
departments to the. highest acts of 
state. Day by day in the House of 
Commons Ministers may be questioned 
personally upon every topic connected 
with the administration of their de- 
partments. The Prime Minister must 
personally explain what he proposes 
to do with regard to any matter of 
foreign or domestic policy. The Minis- 
ter of a Department must be prepared 
to furnish information with regard to a 
grievance which the humblest indivi- 
dual in the kingdom may allege he is 
suffering at the hands of that depart- 
ment. And this questioning of Minis- 
ters is no idle formality. At least one 
hundred and twenty to one hundred 
and thirty questions are put down for 
oral answer on the paper every day, 
and the questions on the paper are to 
a very large extent supplemented by a 
fire of cross-examination from every 
part of the House. Matters requiring 
further elucidation than can be ob 
tained by question and answer can be 
raised, if urgent, on any night upon 
the adjournment of the House, or, if 
not urgent, upon the periodic occasions 
when the Government are asking for 
the revenue necessary for the work cf 
the department in question. In every 
detail of its administration the Gov- 
ernment is engaged day by day in ex- 
plaining, justifying, defining its actions 
and its policy, and the action of its 
servants and officers to the extremest 
limits of the Empire, and any failure 
on the part of the Government to sat- 
isfy the House of Commons upon any 
question raised may, and as a general 
rule, would necessarily lead either to 
the resignation of the Government, or, 
under exceptional circumstances, to the 
dismissal of the Minister whose depart- 
ment had been called in question, in 
the consequent re-constitution of the 
government. The members of the Gov- 
ernment are not chosen by the people 
but the choice which was made at the 
time of their appointment is subject to 
daily ratification and confirmation by 
the representatives of the people in 
Parliament assembled, up to the last 
day to which their appointment may 
extend. 

No mechanical majority could keep 
the British Government in power if it 
were subject to criticism in the House 
of Commons to which it was unable ef- 
fectively to reply. A British Minister 
has no lease of life granted to him un- 
der tenure of office except a tenancy at 
will, terminable at any moment at the 
wish of the British people. 

I do not suppose that we have ar- 
rived at the last word in democratic 
institutions. I have no doubt that there 
are many things in the constitution of 
America from a study of which we 
might find opportunity for profit and 
improvement; but there is nothing 
fixed or final about the constitution of 
Great Britain, and nothing to prevent 
us improving our constitution when we 
are so minded. On the whole perhaps 
our fault is the fault which I share, 
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of being too satisfied with the form 
of government which we possess. 

On the other hand, we are witness- 
ing strange repercussions of the Bol- 
shevik disruption in this country. In 
Glasgow I read of a proletarian school 
that has lately come into existence for 
the purpose of educating the children 
of the working classes in new and bet- 
ter principles of government. The 
awakening of class consciousness is 
said to be the first step towards the 
desired end, and one of the songs used 
in the school has for a refrain: 

Class-conscious we are singing, 
Class-conscious all are we. 
For Labor now is digging 
The grave of the Boorzh-waw-ze. 
Another song in the proletarian hymn 
book reads as follows: 
Kings and queens and flunkeys, 
Lords and dukes and knights, 
Are the Fat Man’s magic 
To keep you from your rights. 
Get a pail and drown them 
Or a little can, 
They have been a nuisance 
Since the world began. 
and there is a good deal about the red 
flag and revolution. 

The working classes in this country 
are becoming widely conscious of the 
fact that the Bolshevik revolution in 
Russia is by no means a democratic 
revolution, as they at first supposed. 
The leaders of the British working 
men have become completely disillu- 
sioned in this matter. They realize that 
the Communist form of society which 
Lenin and Trotzky have imposed and 
are maintaining by force of arms 
among a vast illiterate population ‘not 
only bears no resemblance to the so- 
cialist ideals which enjoyed a certain 
amount of sympathy in labor circles 
before the war, but is the very nega- 
tion of those principles of democracy 
which find substantial, if possibly as 
yet, inadequate recognition in the con- 
stitutions of the United Kingdom, of 
France and of the United States. 
Whatever may be the true order to be 
assigned to the so-called capitalist 
states of the world, if we seek to de- 
termine their respective success in 
achieving a workable method for giv- 
ing the great democracies of the mod- 
ern world a substantial share of con- 
trol in the actual government of their 
own countries, it is at any rate a fact, 
and a fact now generally recognized in 
this country, that the least democratic 
of the capitalist states, either of the 
old or of the new world, guarantee in- 
finitely more power, responsibility and 
freedom to the proletariat than is 
dreamed of in Soviet Russia. 

London 


Labor Turns the Tables 


(Continued from. page 4) 
the average earnings of national banks 
for the year 1919. The bank would 
solicit the deposits of other interna- 
tional unions and of their own local 
unions—and of their members—and of 
the public in general. To make the in- 
stitution a “class” bank might frighten 
away prospective depositors outside the 
unions. It would not be a class bank, 
since few of its loans would be made 
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to labor. Still it was easy to see how 
one might get that impression. They 
liked the name The Machinists’ Savings 
Bank, but thought The Mount Vernon 
Savings Bank a better one. 

In the past the union’s funds had 
not remained long on deposit with the 
savings banks among which they were 
distributed. 

“We would get together a large 
fund,” Secretary-Treasurer Davison 
explained, “and then we would feel that 
we ought to spend some of it. We did 
not exactly go out looking for a fight, 
but when one came along we were will- 
ing to meet it half way. Usually we 
had no difficulty in spendirg our 
money. That was what it was for. 
Now we are rot so keen for the old 
kind of a fight. Now we know a new 
way of making our money fight for us 
—without spending it.” 

Not in the least discouraged by the 
fact that they had no banking experi- 
ence, the machinists’ officials started 
out to get some before their bank 
should be opened. Again they adopted 
the methods of their opponents. Orders 
were given to brokers in Boston and 
New York quietly to buy up stock of 
the Commercial National Bank, Wash- 
ington’s second largest banking insti- 
tution.. The Commercial was chosen be- 
cause the machinists already had 
friends among its stockholders. 

At the next meeting of the Commer- 
cial stockholders, William H. Johnston 
and E. C. Davison, president and secre- 
tary of the union, appeared holding 
proxies for one-eighth of the stock, the 
largest single block outstanding. Their 
friénds voting with them, these men 
elected themselves members of the 
Commercial’s board of directors—and 
began to study banking from the in- 
side. 

Listening closely and talking little, 
they learned much that surprised them 
in the meetings of the board. One of 
the city’s largest department stores, a 
firm they thought could have no need 
of outside credit, was asking a $50,000 
loan. What was the loan to be used 
for? To escape the necessity of unload- 
ing goods at lower prices to get ready 
cash. The labor directors made a note. 
No loans to maintain inflated prices 
would be made by labor’s bank. 

As the time for asking a charter for 
the Mount Vernon Savings Bank ap- 
proached, Johnston and Davison were 
becoming more and more convinced 
that banking was a complicated and 
highly technical business—a _ business 
to be conducted by trained bankers, not 
by machinists.- Therefore, they would 
need the best bankers they could get 
to run the machinists’ bank. Several 
experts were approached. They were 
more than mildly interested. They, too, 
saw engaging possibilities for this new 
kind of a bank. They would be glad to 
take a hand in making it a success, if 
the salaries were right. The salaries 
were right. . 

Tho the tellers’ wickets had not been 
set up, nor the marble flooring laid 
over the concrete, the workmen packed 
their tools and left at 8.50 and the 
Mount Vernon Savings Bank opened 
its doors for business at 9 on the morn- 
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ing of May 15, 1920. The first day’s 
deposits tallied $379,983.86. The Asso- 
ciation withheld its own large deposits 
until the second day, to get a fair 
check on the public interest in its en- 
terprise. During the first six months 
the initial deposits were multiplied 
many times. 

The bank has taken care to abide 
by the rules of the “Bankers’ Union,” 
paying the usual rates of interest on 
deposits and charging the established 
rates on loans. Real estate loans have 
been made to encourage home build- 
ing. Personal loans have been made to 
workmen who might otherwise have 
gone to loan sharks and been compelled 
to pay back the amounts of the loans 
several times over. Commercial loans 
have been made and credits extended, 
but none for any but productive pur- 
poses and none to enterprises failing 
to give fair treatment to labor, whether 
their employees were machinists or not. 

Officials of the association regard 
encouragement of thrift and saving 
among the workers as the most impor- 
tant of all their bank’s missions. Thru 
their savings, they are convinced, the 
workers can ultimately take control of 
industry. It must be added, however, 
that the labor leaders who have this 
vision are as yet in a very small 
minority. 

“Encourage saving? Why ~ should 
we?” the others ask. “Our. men save 
and put their money in the bank, but 
their employer is a director of the 
bank, and he knows how’ much they 
save. He is able, therefore, to say ‘you 
don’t need it,’ when they ask for a 
raise. Saving defeats the very purpose 
of the union. We don’t want our men 
to save.” 

The bankers take a different view, 
but their conclusion is the same. 

“Why should we encourage them to 
save?” an official of the American 
Bankers’ Association said recently. 
“The more money they have the more 
ready they are to strike. They quit and 
live off their savings, and the men that 
have no savings get money from the 
men that have. They did it in the steel 
strike. Strikes are not good business 
for_us. Why should we make striking 
easy?” 

The Mount Vernon bankers do en- 
courage saving, but for a very different 
purpose. Men who have no savings ac- 
counts are urged to start them and men 
who have accounts in other banks are 
urged to deposit their savings by mail 
with a union bank. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars are held out of the 
channels of trade, Treasury Depart- 
ment officials estimate, tied up in “old 
stockings” by workmen who are sus- 
picious of the regular banking insti- 
tutions. 

“Bring it out,” says the Mount Ver- 
non Bank. “Put it where it will be 
safer and will work for you and your 
fellows.” 

The machinists realize that their 
bank, however large its resources may 
become, cannot compete for credit con- 
trol outside its own comparatively re- 
stricted field. At the same time, the 
capital of the workers in the aggregate 
probably is very much greater than 
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that owned by their opponents, and the 
machinists see no reason why it cannot 
ultimately be mobilized to compete for 
control of the whole system. They are, 
therefore, urging other international 
unions—even those whose deposits 
their bank carries—to establish banks 
of their own, so that ultimately there 
may be a chain of workers’ banks 
across the country each supporting and 
coéperating with the others. 

A coéperating bank, with $1,000,000 
of capital and a paid in surplus of 
$100,000, was opened in Cleveland, 
November 1, by the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. Other codper- 
ative banking enterprises are develop- 
ing in the northwest and the middle- 
west. Labor is taking to the idea, and 
the farmers, in some cases, are join- 
ing hands. 

As the machinist officials went far- 
ther into the problems of finance they 
learned that it was not only thru the 
banks that the workers’ money might 
be made to work against them. The in- 
surance companies were another great 
depository of the people’s savings. 
These companies did not furnish 
credit, but they did buy stocks and 
bonds in great volume. Sitting as mem- 
bers of these companies’ boards of di- 
rectors, the opponents of labor could 
so direct the investment of their funds 
as to give support to labor’s enemies 
and withhold support from industries 
whose labor policies it approved. 

The machinists had a bank of their 
own—why not an insurance company? 
The proposal was laid before the Sep- 
tember convention of the machinists’ 
delegates. Various commercial enter- 
prizes had found it profitable to insure 
their own men. The union also would 
find the insurance profitable, and at 
the same time would deprive certain 
employers of a club the insurance gave 
them over their men. 

“If you strike we’ll cancel your in- 
surance” was a threat the machinists 
whad often heard made by employers in 
industrial disputes. This threat would 
lose its effectiveness if the union in- 
sured its own men. 

Representatives of insurance com- 
panies appeared at the machinists’ con- 
vention to tell them they were being 
urged to embark on a dangerous ex- 
periment—an experiment that “sav- 
ored of Bolshevism.” Despite these 
warnings, the proposition carried. The 
insurance men were back the next day 
with a proposal, which, if agreed to, 
would have made the union, in effect, 
the agent of the companies. They 
promised handsome profits—but they 
missed the whole point, which was not 
that the union was principally con- 
cerned about profits, but about how 
the premiums paid by its members 
were to be invested. 

The great corporations, with which 
their major battles were fought, would 
not be so responsive to credit control, 
the machinists learned, as to the con- 
trol of direct investment. Here again 
other people’s money was used by the 
interests opposed to the unions to in- 
fluence labor policies. The small busi- 
ness man, the prosperous farmer, the 





tradesman—the great majority of in- 
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vestors—could not investigate for 
themselves the merits of all securities 
offered on the market. They were com- 
pelled to rely almost entirely upon the 
advice given by the great investment 
bankers and their satellites. Thus the 
investment bankers were able to direct 
the flow of the investor’s money. Nat- 
urally, they would not recommend new 
security issues of corporations whose 
labor policies they did not approve. 
Thru the solicitation of proxies for 
their clients’ stock they were able, in 
addition, to exercise direct control by 
electing themselves to directorships in 
corporations in which their own stock 
holdings might be very small. 

Why should not the International 
Association of Machinists itself engage 
in the investment banking business? 
They were getting on pretty fast, the 
union officials reflected, but they could 
see no reason why the Association 
should not at some time in the future 
establish an investment department to 
invest the savings of its members with 
an eye to labor strategy. 

The National City Bank gave them 
a glimpse of the possibilities with its 
suggestion that the railroad workers 
with the $5.75 average increase in their 
weekly wages might buy the railroads. 
The Railway Age put the great trans- 
action down on paper as follows: 

“The total par value of railroad 
stocks outstanding in the hands of the 
public on December 31, 1917, as re- 
ported by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, was $6,583,000,000. The 
saving by the railroad employees of the 
recent increase in their wages would 
give them $625,000,000 annually for 
investment. On this basis, if they 
bought at par, they could easily, by 
investing all their savings and their 
dividends on their savings in railway 
stocks, become owners of $3,490,000,000, 
a substantial majority of all the stock 
outstanding within five years. 

“But they would not have to pay 
par. The average price at which the 
stocks of twenty-five large railway sys- 
tems were bought and sold last week 
was $58.50. Taking this as the average 
market price at present of the railway 
stocks outstanding, all the stocks could 
be bought for $3,851,000. On this basis 
the railway employees ... could ac- 
quire ownership of a majority of the 
stock of all the railroads within three 
years.” 

Many machinists had made invest- 
ments during the period of their war 
prosperity in industrial securities. Lo- 
cal machinists’ unions had invested 
some of their surplus funds in local 
bank stocks and other safe securities. 
The Association had ne information as 
to the nature or the extent of these 
investments—but it could find out. 

It was decided to send out a ques- 
tionnaire to all local unions and their 
members. The information returned 
would be used in mapping out a stra- 
tegical chart for future operations. 
Consolidation of the investments would 
be attempted in the meantime and at 
the next meetings of stockholders of 
enterprises in which their members 
were interested, labor union officials 
would appear holding proxies for the 
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machinists’ stock—ready to stand up 
in meeting and tell the company offi- 
cials what labor thought of their labor 
policies. Speculation as to what could 
be done along this line under a general 
staff representing the whole labor 
movement proved fascinating. 

“Do you want to set up a plant of 
your own?” the Association might say 
to its local union in a town that had 
been a trouble spot. “You put up half 
the capital and we'll put up half. 
We'll each take half the stock, but 
half of your stock will be distributed 
among the workers in the plant—a cer- 
tain number of shares going with each 
job. Of the profits, you will get one- 
quarter to add to the union funds; the 
men in the shop will get one quarter 
and we will get one-half to distribute 
among the men whose money we have 
invested. Gradually we will withdraw 
the funds we have invested and ulti- 
mately the shop will come into the 
ownership of the men doing the work 
and the local union.” 

The Association sees the whole co- 
operative movement as one designed to 
secure fair prices for consumers and 
fair conditions for labor thru competi- 
tion. It is anxious to encourage codp- 
erative enterprise in whatever field it 
develops. The Mount Vernon Savings 
Bank is already providing credit facili- 
ties for codperative stores in other 
cities that have found their ability to 
command credit diminishing as they 
have come into keener competition. 

Among the Association’s future 
plans is one for the establishment of 
a great codperative enterprise for the 
manufacture of machinists’ hand tools, 
and another for the consolidation of 
the Norfolk plants in which it is inter- 
ested into a model machine shop, to be 
run on a codperative basis, after reach- 
ing agreements with their stockholders. 

Would the union feel that the shops 
it established, or of which it secured 
control, should be run by “committees 
of workmen”? Probably not. It has not 
installed committees of workmen to 
run the Crescent plant at Norfolk, nor 
the bank at Washington, nor the 
$40,000 commercial printing plant it 
recently took over. Against manage- 
ment—efficient management—the union 
has no grudge. 

Would the union use its power upon 
taking control to jack up wages and 
shorten hours? Not unless it was will- 
ing to invite bankruptcy for the con- 
trolled enterprises. The workers soon 


_ would learn that real financial advance- 


ment would come to them, not thru fur- 
ther increases in wages but thru the 
increased profits resulting from closer 
coéperation and increased efficiency 
and economy of operation. The benefits 
would not go to labor alone, however, 
for with the elimination of strikes and 
a continuous increase in production 
there would come lower prices for the 
general public. 

Now, by making the workérs conscious 
of the power of their collective capital, 
they plan to use capital’s principal 
weapon against capitalism—not to de- 
stroy the capitalist system but to make 
every worker a capitalist. 

Washington, D. C. 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 
Due July 1, 1929. 


Ceupons from these Bonds, payable by their 
terms on January 1, 1921, at the office of the 
Treasurer of the Company in New York, will 
be at the Bankers Trust Company, 16 


Wall Street. 
G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


The directors of this corporation have declared 
a dividend of 14% on the preferred capital 
stock. They have also declared a dividend of 
50c. per share on the common capital stock. The 
dividends on both preferred and common stock 
are payable January 5, 1921, to stockholders of 
seoere at the close of business December 20, 


192¢ 
L. A. COOLIDGE, Treasurer. 


FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING COMPANY 

December 21st, 1920. 
The regular quarterly dividend of One and 
"Three-quarters Per Cent. (14%) on the Common 
Shares and One and One-Half Per Cent. (1%%) 
on the Preferred Shares of this Company will be 
paid February Ist, 1921, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business January 22, 1921, Trans- 

fer books will not close, 
PIERRE J. SMITH, Treasurer. 


CORRECTED COPY 
RAY CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY 


25 Broad St., New York, December 3, 1920. 
The Board of Directors of the Ray Consolidated 
Copper Company has this day declared a quar- 
terly distribution of §$.25 per share, payable 
December 81st, 1920, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business December 18th, 1920. 
E. P. SHOVE, Treasurer. 


BON-OPTO 


SHARPENS VISION 


It's a system of treating the eyes at home; 
is practiced daily by hundreds of thousands 
of people with great satisfaction. The Bon- 
Opto system quickly relieves inflammation of 
the eyes and lids. It cleanses, soothes, and 
rests tired, dusty, work-strained eyes and is 
a help to better eyesight. Ask your druggist. 
He knows, He will refund your money 
without question, if you are dissatisfied. 
There is no other home eye treatment like 
Bon-Opto. 









































The Secret of Being a Convincing Talker 


How I Learned It in One Evening 


Sone Bree INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


I. Where the People Really Rule. 


1. What novels have you read which describe 
English elections? If you haven’t read any, 
see how many you can find. Take a book 
like “Beauchamp’s Career” by George 
Meredith, and write a comparison of local 
elections in England and in America. Does 
it strike you that women have a different 
place in politics in England from that 
which they have in America? 

2. Interpret the song that begins ‘“‘Class-con- 
scious we are singing.”” What do you think 
is the point of teaching a group of people 
to be conscious of themselves as a class? 
Define as closely and completely as you can 
the meaning of the term “bourgeoisie.” 
See how many political situations you can 
think of or look up, in any country, in 
present times or past, in which the bour- 
geoisie were a factor. Is there such a class 
in America? 

Il. How to Spend Sunday. 


1. How about you? Write a letter, setting 
forth your candid views on the subject, and 
addressed to some particular person or per- 
sons,—your parents, or your minister, or 
your mayor. 

2.. Which do you think is the best letter, in 
the group in this number of The Inde- 
pendent, from the standpoint of clearness 
and effectiveness of argument? Which do 
you most nearly agree with? 

3. What is meant in the frequent reference to 
the “Continental Sunday’? 

Ill. Our Seventeen New Senators. 

1. According to the descriptions of the Sena- 
tors in this article, divide the Senators into 
two line-ups for a debate on the League 
of Nations. What do you think would be 
some of the points brought up, and which 
side do you think would win? 

2. Look up the Senator from your state and 
write a fuller sketch of him than this 
article had space for, taking care to set it 
right on any points at which you think it 
is a misrepresentation. 

IV. Labor Turns the Tables. 

1. Write a letter to someone who represents 
some class of labor, explaining and advo- 
eating the system which Mr. Boeckel de- 
scribes in his article. 

V. A Little of Everything. 

1. What is your first reaction to the story of 
Mile. Fernande Barrey, who sold the first 
seven pictures she painted to the Paris 


Autumn Salon? If you were amused, write 


something amusing about some aspect of 
modern art. 

2. But perhaps you have seen some exhibition 
of very modern paintings that really in- 
terested you and impressed you. If you 
have, write your impressions. 

3. Find out something about each of the fol- 
lowing: Renoir, Matisse, Cezanne, Picasso, 
Degas, Jacob Epstein. 

Vi. Passing Happiness Around. 

1. What point is Mr. Slosson making, about 
the difference between modern and an- 
cient culture? 

2. Find out as much as you can about the 
general life and culture of the Greeks in 
Athens, keeping in mind the bearing of 
Mr. Slosson’s argument. 

3. Can you add some examples of ways in 
which in modern days we “pass happiness 
around” ? 

Vil. Clothes. 

1. Do you think this editorial picks out all 
of the clothing peculiarities of the day that 
will be looked back upon with horror or 
amusement? See how many you can add to 
the list. 

2. Write the impressions of a human of the 
year 2020 who in some way manages to 
spend a day at your school, visiting classes, 
and walking around the grounds. 

Vill. The Vice-President in the Cabinet. 

1. Study the place of the Vice-President in 
history. What do you find to have been 
his normal position, and what are some 
outstanding exceptions? 

IX. Happy New Year. 

1. Write a description of al! the different 
ways in which you think “1920 failed to 
make good.” Which of those conditions are 
likely to be different in the coming year? 

X. Another Tercentenary Thought. 

1. What does each of these expressions mean 
to you?—‘“Greenwich Village essayists,” 
“exotic poets,” “realistic novelists,” “‘lib- 
eral periodicals.”” What has each of them 
got to do with the Puritans? 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


I. Capital and Labor— Labor Turns the 


1. 


ables. Steel and the Open Shop. 


What is the “open shop”? Is “collective 
bargaining” possible with the open shop? 
What are the objections to the “closed 
shop”? 

Explain how the machinists were able to 
bring about the closed shop and the union 
wage scale in Norfolk without a strike. 
Under what conditions is labor able to 
make use of capital as an _ industrial 
weapon? 


. What possibilities of future development 


does Mr. Boeckel see in the financial un- 
dertakings of the International Association 
of Machinists? 

What do you think of Mr. Grace’s plan of 
refusing steel to builders and contractors 
who operate under the closed shop system? 
Can it be justified on grounds of publie_ 
policy or not? 


. What distinction does Mr. Grace draw be- 


tween representation of employees within 
the individual concern and membership in 
a general labor union? Which system, in 
your opinion, better represents the inter- 
ests of labor? 


Cabinet Government—Where the People 
Really Rule. Welfare by Law. The Vice- 
President in the Cabinet. Coolidge in 
the Cabinet. 


. Who is the present British Prime Minister? 


Does he hold office for a definite term? 
How is he controlled by the House of 
Commons? What would probably happen 
if the King appointed a Prime Minister 
who was not supported by a majority in 
the House of Commons? 

After reading Mr. McCurdy’s article com- 
pare the British Government, the Ameri- 
ean Government and the Russian Soviet 
Government. Which in your opinion comes 
nearest to democracy? 


. Suppose a Department of Public Welfare is 


established, as suggested by President-elect 
Harding. What duties do you think it could 
most usefully perform? 


. What is Professor Giddings’s view of the 


importance of the Federal census? Why is 
it important that the national Government 
should be a center of accurate information 
“upon fundamental economic, moral and 
educational matters’? 


. Prepare either the affirmative or the nega- 


tive brief for a debate: Resolved, that the 
Vice-President should be a member of 
every Cabinet. 


The League of Nations—Argentina’s 
Stand. The World’s First Assembly. 
New Faces Round the Table. The 
Mandate Question. Disarmament in 
France. Koo’s Coup. Cables. 


What amendments were proposed by. Ar- 
gentina and Canada to the League of Na- 
tions Covenant? Compare them with the 
reservations demanded by the American 
Senate. 

What is the principle of representation in 
the League of Nations Assembly? How 
does this favor the small nations? 


. Tell what you can about the six countries 


voted into the League by the Assembly. Ex- 
plain the importance of having former 
enemy nations admitted to the League. 
Why do you suppose France made less ob- 
jection to the admission of Austria and 
Bulgaria than to the admission of Ger- 
many? 


. Why is it important that China has se- 


cured a temporary seat on the League of 
Nations Council? 

Compare the opposition between the Great 
Powers and the small nations in the League 
with the similar jealousies of the large and 
small states at the time when the Ameri- 
can constitution was established. 

What progress has been made toward dis- 
armament by Germany and by France? 
Sum up the work done by the League of 
Nations Assembly. 

How is the question of mandates related 
to the question of cables ownership? What 
difference might it make to a nation, in 
time of peace and in time of war, if all its 
cables connecting with foreign countries 
were under the control of foreign Govern- 
ments or foreign private companies? 
Prepare either the affirmative or the nega- 
tive brief for a debate: Resolved, that all 
eables connecting two or more countries 
should be under international control. 
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